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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
jjermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 
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DUARTE,  A  HERO  OF  DOMINICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
He  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  national  capital. 
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Tribute  of  the  Governing  Board 
on  the  Centenary  of  Independence 
of  the  Dominican  Republic 

Whereas: 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  about  to  observe  with  great 
solemnity  the  first  centenary  of  its  independence,  and  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  sister  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
join  in  this  auspicious  occasion  by  a  message  of  felicitation, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  extend  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  its  most  sincere  and  cordial  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  glorious  centennial  of  their  independence. 

To  record  the  great  interest  with  which  it  has  observed  that 
the  commemorative  ceremonies  include  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  and  to 
congratulate  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  at 
the  same  time  associating  itself  with  the  great  significance 
of  this  happy  initiative. 

Approved  January  20,  1944 
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Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina 

President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


A  POPULAR  and  bloodless  uprising  called 
the  “civic  movement”  overthrew  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1930,  and  a  provisional  government 
was  installed  for  the  exclusive  purpxwe  of 
holding  elections.  These  took  place  on 
May  16,  1930,  and  as  a  result  there  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic 
a  new  man — a  man  whose  career  was  the 
army,  a  man  who  had  no  political  past — 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina.  He  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  president  on  August  16, 
1930. 

Eighteen  days  later  a  hurricane  of  pro¬ 
portions  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  Caribbean  swept  through  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
destroyed  it.  Among  the  ruins  the  new 
President  began  his  work. 

His  first  concern  was  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city.  In  resjxmse  to  popular  re¬ 
quest,  the  National  Congress  paid  tribute 
to  his  labors  by  rechristening  the  city  with 
his  name. 

Wide  and  varied  has  been  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  Trujillo,  both  directly  as 
President  of  the  Republic  during  his  two 
terms,  1 930-34  and  1934-38,  and  as  chief 
of  the  Dominican  Party  in  inspiring  the 
other  presidents.  And  much  is  still  to  be 
hoped  from  him,  for  at  present  he  is  again 
occupying  the  presidency  for  a  period  that 
began  May  18,  1942,  and  will  last  until 
1947. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments: 

He  has  restored  the  public  treasury  to 
solvency,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  resulting  from  the  tragedy  of  the 


hurricane  of  September  3,  1930,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  heavy  debts  incurred  be¬ 
fore  his  incumbency.  National  funds  are 
well  managed,  payments  of  all  obligations 
are  punctual,  the  requirements  of  national 
progress  are  met — and  with  the  surprising 
result  that  every  year  the  treasury  surplus 
increases,  even  in  spite  of  the  consequences 
of  the  present  world  war. 

He  has  finished  with  borrowing  as  a 
means  of  national  finance.  He  takes  pride 
in  this  pxjlicy,  which  serves  as  an  example 
to  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  has  put  into  execution  an  excellent 
public  works  plan.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  some  new  project  is  not  commenced, 
and  the  total  of  such  works  greatly  exceeds 
all  that  was  accomplished  in  the  eighty-five 
years  prior  to  1930. 

He  has  created  the  national  army  that 
modern  times  demand,  and  an  efficient 
police  service.  Through  these  two  units 
he  has  assured  peace  and  stimulated  the 
advancement  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture. 

He  has  inspired  laws  for  the  protection 
of  labor  and  a  constitutional  reform  which 
gives  women  full  political  rights. 

His  two  crowning  achievements — 
achievements  that  were  always  considered 
to  lie  in  a  very  remote  future — relate  to  the 
integrity  of  the  nation’s  sovereignty. 

First,  he  perfected  the  boundary  agree¬ 
ment  consummated  with  the  Republic  of 
Haiti;  he  worked  to  remove  obstacles  that 
opposed  its  execution,  to  mark  the  frontier, 
and  to  stimulate  in  the  frontier  region  the 
great  progress  that  had  been  spreading 
throughout  the  entire  country. 
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Second,  he  signed  a  convention  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  the  return 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  right  to 
collect  national  customs  revenues,  which 
under  the  Conventions  of  1907  and  1924 
had  been  collected  by  the  Dominican 
Customs  General  Receivership.  Thus  were 
eliminated  the  last  vestiges  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation, 
and  full  recognition  of  the  moral  and 


material  solvency  of  the  Republic  gained. 

The  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is,  as  President 
Trujillo  has  said,  “the  jubilant  and  victo¬ 
rious  end  of  a  great  battle  fought  and  won 
against  time,  in  which  the  prize  was  not  a 
bloody  trophy,  but  a  broad  plain,  bounded 
by  shining  horizons,  conquered  for  happi¬ 
ness,  for  honor,  for  culture,  and  for 
civilization.” 


Anselmo  Copello 

Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  United  States 


On  December  20,  1943,  Senor  Anselmo 
Copello,  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  United 
States,  presented  his  letters  of  credence 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  House.  Senor  Copello’s  re¬ 
marks  on  that  occasion  were  in  part  as 
follows: 

I  feel  truly  proud  of  being  the  interpreter  before 
Your  Excellency's  Government  of  the  sincere 
friendship  of  the  Government  and  jjeople  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  toward  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and,  very 
especially,  of  its  firm  decision  to  continue  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  United  Nations  in  the  common 
effort  that  we  are  making  to  live  in  peace  and 
with  dignity,  banishing  from  the  world  political 
and  social  concepts  that  have  attempted  to 
destroy  the  most  valued  conquests  of  man. 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideals  of  the  great  fieople  of  the  United  States. 
You  can  be  proud  of  having  been  in  this  tragic 
hour  of  the  world  the  ideological  symbol  of  the 
noble  principles  that  constitute  the  juridical 
heritage  of  America,  a  symbol  from  which  every 
nation  of  the  continent  derives  inspiration  for 
fulfilling  its  own  destiny  and  acting  in  a  solidary 
and  responsible  manner  as  an  international  good 
neighbor,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  period  of  per¬ 
manent  pteace,  progress,  and  collective  security. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  at  all  times  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  the  attainment 
of  those  ideab,  and  if  many  of  my  fellow  citizens 
have  fallen  in  defense  of  principles  precious  to 
the  destiny  of  America,  that  fact  but  strengthens 
the  conviction  of  the  Dominican  people  and 
Government  that  the  unselfish  struggle  to  obtain 
for  man  a  climate  of  freedom  always  bears  fruit. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  transmit  to  Your 
Excellency  the  good  wishes  of  President  Trujillo 
for  the  greatness  of  the  United  States  and  the 
personal  welfare  of  Your  Excellency,  and  I  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  my 
own  friendly  sentiments. 


President  Roosevelt  replied  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Copello  in  these  words: 

I  am  happy  to  receive  from  you  today  the 
Letters  by  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  accredits  you  as  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  near  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  accept  also  the 
Letters  of  Recall  of  your  distinguished  pred¬ 
ecessor,  Senor  Dr.  Jesus  Marfa  Troncoso,  whom 
I  shall  always  remember  with  sincere  regard  and 
friendship. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
for  the  generous  sentiments  of  friendship  which 
you  have  been  so  kind  to  express  at  this  hour  in 
which  our  two  nations  are  united  in  the  defense 
of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  peace  to  which 
they  so  steadfastly  and  fervently  aspire.  In  the 
valiant  struggle  to  maintain  our  ideals  there 
have  been  great  sacrifices  but  we  may  exjject 
with  confidence  that  the  devotion  to  our  righteous 
cause,  strengthened  bv  the  solidarity  of  purpose 
of  our  two  nations,  will  achieve  the  destruction  of 
the  evil  forces  of  the  enemy  and  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  freedom  for  all  jieoples. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  our  two 
nations  will  continue  that  valuable  collaboration 
which  the  Dominican  Republic  h£is  exemplified 
under  the  leadership  of  your  distinguished 
President.  You  may  rest  assured  that  in  your 
new  and  great  responsibility  as  Ambtissador  repre¬ 
senting  your  country,  you  will  find  the  officials  of 
this  Government  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  always  ready  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  matters  of  interest  to  our  two  nations. 

I  extend  to  Your  Excellency  a  most  cordial 
welcome  and  I  would  ask  you  to  convey  to 
President  Trujillo  my  appreciation  of  his  most 
friendly  greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  his 
happiness  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Senor  Copello’s  appointment  as  Am¬ 
bassador  of  his  country  in  the  United 
States  marks  his  first  experience  in  the 
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diplomatic  service.  His  activities  prior  to  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Dominican 
assuming  his  new  post  were  dedicated  Republic. 

principally  to  the  tobacco  business,  one  In  May-June  1943,  Sehor  Copello  was 
of  his  country’s  main  industries.  For  three  one  of  the  Dominican  delegates  to  the 

years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 

j  Commerce,  Industry,  and  .Agriculture  at  Agriculture  which  met  at  Hot  Springs. 

I  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros;  for  the  decade  In  addition  to  his  new  duties  as  Am- 
i  1931-41  he  served  the  municipality  of  bassador,  Senor  Copello  has  become  the 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  as  chairman  representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

I  of  the  city  council;  and  since  1941  he  has  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 

'  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  American  Union. 


To  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  Its  Centenary 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  February  27.  1944.  the  momentous 
day  when  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
celebrating  with  impressive  ceremonies 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  the  Pan  American  Union 
takes  special  pleasure  in  adding  its  warm 
felicitations  to  the  many  which  are  ex¬ 
tended  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
This  centenary  brings  to  our  thoughts  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  exploits  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  republic,  who  fought  with¬ 
out  fear  to  bequeath  to  later  generations  the 
ideals  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty. 

On  this  day  we  remember  too  the  num- 
berle.ss  ways  in  which  history  has  so  closely 
associated  with  the  discovery  of  America 
this  nation  and  its  beautiful  capital,  the 
oldest  in  the  Americas,  hallowed  and 
glorified  by  the  spirit  of  Columbus. 

This  great  tradition  and  the  continuing 
advance  of  the  Dominican  Republic  make 
of  the  present  celebration  an  event  of  more 
than  national  significance,  adding  yet  an¬ 
other  link  to  those  which  join  the  twenty- 
one  republics  of  the  New  World. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
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express  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Dominion  Republic,  Generalissimo 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  his  government, 
the  warm  appreciation  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  for  the  unfailing  support  they 
have  always  given  to  whatever  tends  to 
strengthen  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
Americas.  And  I  deem  it  an  honor  to 
express  an  equal  appreciation  to  the 
eminent  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  Washington,  who 
as  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  have  lalx)red  de¬ 
votedly  and  successfully  to  further  the 
ends  pursued  by  this  institution. 

To  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Dominion  Republic  the  Pan  American 
Union  dedicates  this  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  with  the  fervent  wish  that  the  ideals 
of  peace  and  of  liberty  may  shine  forth  like 
the  lighthouse  which  is  to  rise  to  the 
memory  of  Columbus,  shedding  their 
radiance,  in  a  future  not  far  distant, 
through  the  skies  of  .\merica  and  of  all  the 
world. 


Centenary  of  Independence 
of  the  Dominican  Republic 


Ceremonies  at  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  the  evening  of  February  25,  1944,  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 
joined  with  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  that  country’s  independ¬ 
ence.  In  the  great  Hall  of  the  Americas  a 
large  audience  gathered  to  hear  a  program 
of  addresses  and  music  in  which  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  founders  of  the  republic 
and  to  its  achievements  since  its  entrance  a 
century  ago  into  the  concert  of  free  and 
independent  nations  of  the  Americas. 

.\fter  the  program  had  been  fittingly 
opened  by  the  playing  of  the  Dominican 
national  anthem.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
presented  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  United 
States,  Senor  Don  Anselmo  Copello. 
Dr.  Rowe’s  introductory  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

“We  have  assembled  this  evening  to 
commemorate  a  great  event,  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  At  this 
moment  elaborate  exercises  are  being  held 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Pan 
.American  Union  deems  it  a  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  founders  of 
the  Dominican  commonwealth  and  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  that  country. 

“The  heroic  struggle  of  1844  that 
culminated  in  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
stirring  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas. 


“In  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are 
today  engaged  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  war  on  the 
aggressors,  as  well  as  to  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  in  furthering  the 
security  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere.  For 
this  fearless  stand  the  entire  continent 
owes  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

“It  is  most  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  we 
should  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  from 
the  distinguished  .Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Honorable  An¬ 
selmo  Copello,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  this  audience.” 

.Ambassador  Copello,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  before  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  since  December  1943, 
spoke  as  follows: 

“.A  deep  emotion  overwhelms  me  as  I 
come  to  this  House  of  the  Americas  to 
receive  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  to  my  country  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  centenary  of  Dominican  Inde¬ 
pendence,  February  27  of  this  month. 

“Three  days  ago  the  centenary  cere¬ 
monies  began  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and,  with  your  indulgence,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  evoke  the  scenes  taking  place 
there  at  this  time. 

“We  see  the  Nuncios  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
distinguished  delegations  of  the  sister  repub¬ 
lics  of  .America,  and  the  other  delegations 
that  represent  a  majority  of  the  United 
Nations,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  keen 
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sense  of  international  solidarity  aroused 
by  this  noteworthy  chapter  in  Dominican 
history. 

“And  of  course  we  see  the  Dominican 
people,  which  can  be  envisioned  as  a 
single  figure,  its  arms  widespread  like  the 
cross  on  our  flag  to  accept  the  friendly 
gesture  of  the  nations  that  have  come 
because  of  this  glorification  of  liberty  and 
democracy  to  enjoy  in  our  country  not 
only  the  romance  of  a  unique  past,  but 
also,  as  our  President  said,  the  victory  of  a 
battle  won  against  time. 

“This  militant  thought  of  the  leader  of 
our  nation  expresses  the  sense  of  action 
implicit  in  its  hundredth  anniversary. 

“Eternal  vigilance,  it  has  well  been  said, 
is  the  price  of  liberty.  There  are  few' 
nations  that  have  had  more  opportunities 
than  the  Dominican  Republic  to  prove  in 
flesh  and  spirit  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Thus  it  is  a  felicitous  thought  to  define  the 
centenary  of  our  Independence  as  a 
victorious  battle. 

“For  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  of  February  27,  1844,  has  come  to  be 
the  most  splendid  of  the  great  events  in 
our  history  because  of  the  sacrifices,  the 
unremitting  conflict,  and  the  bloodshed  of 
the  unconquered  soldiers  of  the  nascent 
republic,  so  today,  when  the  Republic, 
redeemed  from  the  sanguinary  tribulations 
of  its  stormy  past,  has  come  of  age  on  its 
centenary,  it  is  mindful  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  watchfulness,  since  the 
preservation  of  the  nation  is  an  unending 
struggle  and  sad  indeed  is  the  destiny  of 
peoples  when  any  generation  loses  sight  of 
the  immediate  responsibilities  of  its  time. 

“The  responsibility  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  in  the  Dominican  Republic  could 
not  be  other  than  to  raise  a  strong  civic 
structure  on  the  groundwork  laid  by  the 
militant  founders  of  our  nation.  This 
great  task  was  begun  by  the  administration 
of  President  Trujillo  in  1930. 


“To  govern  a  well  organized  country  is  . 
a  relatively  easy  matter.  To  change  chaos  I 
into  order  and  progress,  to  make  the  desert  ! 
blossom  like  the  rose,  is  an  undertaking  1 
requiring  not  only  extraordinary  devo-  I 
tion  but  also  courage  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

“In  the  execution  of  this  undertaking  : 
the  present  Government  of  the  Dominican  ■ 
Republic  has  surprising  achievements  to 
its  credit.  Therefore  it  is  our  pride  to  be  ‘ 
able  to  offer,  as  the  finest  tribute  to  the 
heroes  of  our  Independence,  the  Republic  - 
of  today,  reclaimed  by  toil,  established  on 
the  foundations  of  orderly  institutions,  [ 
economic  and  financial  equilibrium,  and  [ 
constant  progress,  safe  and  strong  within  ! 
its  boundaries,  its  course  directed  by  an 
alert  public  opinion  towards  the  fulfillment  P 
of  the  brilliant  prospects  of  its  new  mission  j 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  [ 

“A  few  days  ago,  the  Department  of 
State  said  in  a  statement  to  the  press; 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  of  the  Dominican 
food  producers,  resulting  in  increases  of  production 
at  this  critical  time,  are  an  important  contribution  ^ 
to  the  total  United  Nations  food  supply  program  i 
and  will  add  to  the  total  supplies  available  for  ^ 
distribution  to  deficit  areas.  It  will  be  of  special  , 
value  to  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Caribbean  islands 
now  largely  dependent  on  exports  of  food  from  the 
United  States. 

Shipments  of  food  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
directly  to  these  islands  will  result  in  saving  of 
shipping.  The  Dominican  Government  is  con-  | 
tributing  substantially  in  this  respsect  in  providing 
a  fleet  of  vessels  for  inter-island  transjjortation  of 
foodstuffs. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  previously,  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  selling  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  for  Caribbean  areas  its  surplus  of 
corn,  rice,  and  peanut  cake.  The  new  understand¬ 
ing  adds  peanuts,  red  kidney  beans,  and  live  cattk 
to  the  list.  In  addition,  the  United  States  receive* 
an  option  to  buy  butter,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fruits. 

“This  fortunate  state  of  affairs  in  the  • 
Caribbean,  w’hich  has  permitted  the  I 
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United  Nations  to  concentrate  their  effort 
more  intensively  on  urgent  war  matters, 
could  not  have  been  attained  in  time 
without  the  foresighted  policy  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  expansion  put 
into  effect  in  1930  by  the  present  Domini¬ 
can  Government. 

“It  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  state 
that  this  plan  of  national  reconstruction 
has  paralleled  the  Pan  American  program 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

“ ‘Dominican ism  and  humanity,  our 
country  and  the  world!  My  aspirations 
are  like  a  bridge  erected  on  the  two 
piers  of  the  Dominican  code  and  world 
citizenship.’  So  spoke  President  Trujillo 
at  the  time  when  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  was  new.  His  words  formulated 
a  Dominician  policy  which  has  kept  an 
unswerving  course  in  the  most  recent  inter- 
American  conferences. 

“In  following  this  policy,  we  have 
answered  the  call  of  a  centuries-old  tra¬ 
dition  of  human  solidarity.  We  have 
simply  given  a  new  sense  of  vitality  within 
the  limits  of  modern  international  political 
thinking  to  the  general  trends  of  our 
history. 

“It  was  on  Hispaniola  that  the  question 
of  the  destiny  of  man  in  America  was 
first  raised  when  the  pious  Fray  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas,  in  a  dramatic  defense  of  the 
native  races  of  the  New  World,  followed 
the  famous  international  tradition  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  which  challenged  the 
right  of  conquest  of  Charles  V  and  Philip 
II. 

“It  is  likewise  well  known  that  the  first 
university  of  America,  which  was  founded 
at  Santo  Domingo  in  1538  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Paul  III  and  which  enjoyed  the 
same  privileges  as  the  famous  Spanish 
university  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  did  not 
confine  its  beneficent  influence  to  His¬ 
paniola,  for  from  this  institution  were 
graduated  and  from  it  w'ent  forth  the  first 


teachers  who  were  to  spread  the  light  of 
Christian  thought  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Thus  there  was  disclosed  at 
the  first  university  in  America  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  a  vital  aspect  of  constructive 
Pan  Americanism,  the  missionary  concept 
of  American  culture  as  a  bond  among  the 
peoples  of  our  Hemisphere. 

“Such  is  the  tradition  followed  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  its  constant  support 
of  American  solidarity.  Such  is  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  inspired  the  attitude  of  the 
Dominican  delegation  at  the  Habana 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1940,  when  it  made  the  solemn  pledge  to 
put  its  ‘land,  waters,  air,  and  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governments  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  defend  the  American  nations’ 
ideals  of  justice  and  political  independence.’ 
It  was  this  same  spirit  that  the  Dominican 
delegation  took  to  the  Meeting  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1942,  when  the  Republic,  in 
compliance  with  the  policy  laid  down  by 
President  Trujillo,  had  already,  in  an 
hour  crucial  for  inter-American  solidarity, 
fulfilled  the  pledges  given  at  Buenos  Aires, 
at  Montevideo,  at  Lima,  at  Panama,  and  at 
Habana. 

“Yesterday’s  promises,  today’s  action 
putting  them  into  effect,  both  evidence  our 
firm  determination  to  continue  making  our 
cooperation  effective  and  to  participate  in 
the  common  sacrifices  demanded  by  our 
cause. 

“Permit  me  now  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  nations  fighting  against  oppression  by 
unwelcome  invaders,  as  the  Dominican 
Republic  fought  a  hundred  years  ago, 
may  at  some  not  far  distant  day  celebrate 
the  victory  of  their  liberty  in  a  new  world 
of  peace  and  sincere  fraternal  effort.” 

Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  the  second  address  on  the 
program,  but  a  change  of  plans  took  him' 
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a  few  days  earlier  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  represent  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  the  official  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  there.  His  address  was  read  in 
Spanish  to  the  assembled  guests  by  Dr. 
Rowe.  An  English  translation  follows: 

“The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  country 
steeped  in  adventure;  its  history  reads  like 
a  heroic  legend.  Under  its  palm  groves, 
to  the  murmur  of  unknown  seas  and 
redolent  breezes,  have  mingled  the  visions 
dreamed  by  the  crews  of  Columbus’s 
caravels  and  by  the  armed  retinues  of  the 
conquistadors. 

“From  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea 
to  the  last  cabin  boy,  running  the  entire 
gamut  of  men  at  arms,  missionaries,  arti¬ 
sans,  farmers,  adventurers,  and  fortune 
hunters,  the  old  Island  of  Hispaniola 
served  as  the  port  of  arrival  or  departure 
for  men  possessed  by  ambition,  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  or  the  anxious  desire  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  round. 

“Santo  Domingo  was  the  bond  of  union 
between  epochs,  the  link  that  joined  two 
worlds.  America,  the  virgin  world  with 
its  indigenous  races  and  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions,  was  to  be  put  in  contact  with  the 
Western  World  and  its  messages  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Re¬ 
naissance. 

“Discoveries,  conquests,  invasions,  colo¬ 
nization  have  always  been  glorious  but 
at  the  same  time  tragic  and  bloody 
chapters  in  the  story  of  mankind.  His¬ 
paniola  was  the  scene  of  the  first  contacts 
and  the  first  clashes  between  the  two  civi¬ 
lizations  with  their  varying  approaches  to 
life  and  their  different  concepts  of  the 
universe.  Whoever  wishes  to  probe  the 
history  of  America  from  the  Discovery  to 
the  present  time  must  begin  his  studies 
with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

“In  the  territory  of  Hispaniola  were  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  fruits  of  good  and  of  evil, 


and  there  the  first  favorable  or  adverse 
experiences  of  conquest,  interbreeding, 
and  colonization  took  place.  Complicat¬ 
ed,  dramatic,  and  subtle  were  those  first 
pages  in  the  tale  of  the  common  life  of 
Europeans  and  .Americans  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  It  seems  as  if  that  history  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  symlx)ls  and  allegories  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  foretaste,  a  sample  of  what  was 
to  occur  in  all  America. 

“In  all  the  indigenous  cosmogonies  there 
was  some  esoteric  phrase  which  spoke  of 
men  who  would  come  from  afar  to  pro¬ 
fane  homes  and  overthrow  tutelary  gods 
and  which  foretold  a  long  era  of  suffering 
and  calamity  following  invasion  or  con¬ 
quest. 

“The  bearded  white  men  of  whom  the 
legends  spoke  arrived  at  the  Island  of 
Quisqueya  with  grave  problems  existing 
among  themselves.  Their  chief,  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus,  was  not  a  compatriot  of 
the  crews  of  his  venturesome  ships.  Mis¬ 
trust,  suspicion,  and  envy  swirled  about 
the  genius  whom  his  co-workers  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  neither  understood  nor  loved. 
Discord  began  to  grow  among  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  great  enterprise.  Then 
came  the  conquistadors  among  whom  were 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Italian  wars 
or  against  the  Moors  in  the  Iberian  Penin¬ 
sula  or  on  other  Mediterranean  shores. 
The  first  years  in  America,  whether  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  mainland,  were  destined 
to  be  unfortunate  ones;  from  the  beginning 
there  were  rivalries  for  dominion  or  rank, 
and  conflicts  were  not  long  delayed  be¬ 
tween  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities; 
among  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Flemings; 
between  monks  and  laymen;  between  In¬ 
dians  and  whites.  In  no  part  of  America 
were  these  characteristics  of  the  Discovery 
and  the  conquest  so  clearly  and  eloquently 
made  evident  as  in  Santo  Domingo.  It 
was  as  if  its  physical  territory  and  its 
spiritual  atmosphere  were  a  synthesis  and 
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a  microcosm  of  all  that  was  to  occur  in  the 
Xew  World. 

“The  history  of  Hispaniola  is  pro¬ 
foundly  linked  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  Great  Ad¬ 
miral  had  for  the  island  a  well-known 
love  and  deep  gratitude;  it  was  for  him  a 
recompense  for  all  his  anxieties,  an 
asylum  in  his  days  of  happiness,  which 
were  few,  and  his  hope  of  rest  from  his 
earthly  labors,  which  were  many.  For 
that  reason  he  directed  that  his  remains  be 
buried  in  the  land  which  had  been  the 
realization  of  his  dream. 

“The  chains,  the  imprisonment,  the 
martyrdom  of  Columbus  had  greater  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  history  of  Spain  in  America 
than  the  early  chroniclers  could  have 
suspected.  Santo  Domingo  witnessed  the 
first  lesson  in  misfortune. 

“Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  is  another 
of  the  continental  figures  connected  with 
the  history  of  Hispaniola.  It  w’as  there 
that  the  lawyer  Las  Casas  was  called  to 
his  heroic  vocation.  Listening  to  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Father  Montesinos  on  the 
atrocities  that  were  being  committed 
against  the  Indians,  he  found  his  road  to 
Damascus.  He  put  aside  his  plans  for 
becoming  a  judge  or  landed  gentleman, 
renounced  mundane  letters  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  profession,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  his  task  of  defending  the  Indians. 

“Las  Casas  proposed  that  skilled  workers 
and  farmers  be  brought  from  Spain  to 
establish  colonies  and  to  work  with  their 
hands,  instead  of  using  the  Indians  living 
on  land  in  conquered  territory  granted 
by  the  Spanish  crown  to  its  subjects  with 
the  right  to  exploit  the  labor  of  the  natives 
living  on  or  near  it,  natives  who  were 
looked  upon  merely  as  servants  or  slaves. 
Farsighted  and  humanitarian,  he  did  not 
want  the  new  lands  to  become  fields  for 
the  exploitation  of  man;  he  had  the 
illusion  of  a  new  world  that  would  be  the 


seat  of  a  Christian  society,  just  and 
fraternal. 

“However,  his  plans  went  awry;  even 
nature  opposed  him.  Storms  and  malev¬ 
olent  winds  blew  him  far  from  the  farm¬ 
ers,  craftsmen,  and  other  workers  who 
had  come  at  his  request.  Meanwhile  the 
encomienda  system,  granting  estates  and 
the  inhabiting  Indians  to  Spanish  colo¬ 
nists  or  adventurers  for  purposes  of  tribute 
and  evangelization,  was  established  and 
developed,  and  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
could  only  fight  against  that  system  of 
slavery,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  unlawfully  kept 
freedom  from  the  Indians  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  converting  them  to  Christianity. 

“Las  Casas  was  one  of  the  advocates 
and  counselors  of  the  chieftain  Enriquillo. 
He  demanded  that  guarantees  be  given 
the  Indian,  that  promises  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  agreements  be  made  with  him  as 
chief  of  his  people.  Las  Casas  cherished 
the  ideal  that  a  new  chapter  in  inter¬ 
national  law  might  be  opened  by  the  ac¬ 
cord  terminating  the  state  of  belligerency 
between  the  Spanish  Crown  and  Enri¬ 
quillo.  He  hoped  that  agreements  would 
be  signed  with  the  Indian  chiefs  and  dele¬ 
gates  and  that  no  obligations  be  imposed 
on  them  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
accept.  Those  plans,  although  admitted 
in  principle  by  the  Crown  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  remained  the 
Utopia  of  a  good  Christian,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  repartimientos  and  encomiendas 
intrenched  itself  during  the  centuries  of 
Spanish  domination. 

“Bartolome  de  las  Casas  was  also  a 
champion  of  Christopher  Columbus.  His 
attachment  for  the  Admiral  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  stands  out  in  his  works  on  the 
Discovery.  And  the  fact  that  Las  Casas 
joined  the  Dominican  Order  of  preaching 
friars  was  a  tie  between  him  and  Santo 
Domingo. 
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“The  island  of  Hispaniola  was  to  figure 
later  in  the  great  game  of  the  European 
powers;  around  the  council  table  or  on 
the  chess  board  of  monarchs,  it  was  to  be 
passed  from  one  hand  to  another  without 
consultation  with  its  inhabitants.  Capri¬ 
cious  absolutism  was  to  do  it  injury  from 
which  it  could  be  liberated  only  through 
the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  sons 
who  won  its  independence. 

“A  century  ago  a  group  of  illustrious 
young  men — ;Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  Fran¬ 
cisco  del  Rosario  Sanchez,  and  Ramon 
Mella  -  organized  one  of  the  most  Just, 
courageous,  and  intelligent  conspiracies 
of  the  many  that  have  arisen  in  the 
history  of  .America.  They  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  integrity  to  keep  secrets,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  to  comply  with  orders,  and  above 
all,  the  valor  to  deal  the  blow  at  the  right 
moment.  The  Dominican  Republic 
achieved  its  independent  life  through  a 
swift  and  well-aimed  revolution.  ‘The 
patriots  took  possession  of  the  Count's 
Cate,  received  the  armed  adherence  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside,  demanded  that  the  governor 
capitulate,  and  won  independence  with¬ 
out  bloodshed.’ 

“One  of  life’s  conditions  is  that  there  is 
no  birth  without  suffering.  This  Biblical 
dictum  applies  not  only  to  individuals  but 
to  nations.  Lamentable  disturbances  soon 
appeared  in  the  new  nation;  pent-up  pas¬ 
sions  burst  forth  at  the  first  likely  moment. 
The  social,  fxilitical,  and  economic  organ¬ 
ization  of  past  centtiries  required  read¬ 
justment;  civil  wars  broke  out,  ambitions 
overflowed,  and  the  impatient  and  the 
bold  surged  onward,  not  hesitating  to 
sacrifice  the  founding  fathers  of  their 
country.  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  died  in  exile 
and  Francisco  del  Rosario  Sanchez  on  the 
scaffold. 

“These  tragic  pages  brought  home  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  great  affliction 


of  all  Spanish  America.  The  problems 
inherited  from  the  colonial  era  were  of 
such  magnitude  that  everywhere  rebel¬ 
lions,  factional  wars,  and  turbulent  insur¬ 
rections  were  contrived;  blind  forces  over¬ 
threw  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  wars  for 
independence.  Bolivar  suffered  from  the 
ingratitude  of  many;  San  Martin  and 
O’Higgins  died  in  exile;  Sucre  was  assas¬ 
sinated;  Vicente  Guerrero  and  Francisco 
Morazan  were  shot.  These  events  reveal 
the  ground  swell  that  engulfed  the  new 
republics  and  the  storms  that  later  swept 
over  them. 

■‘But  in  spite  of  these  misfortunes,  there 
is  and  always  has  been  among  all  the 
nations  of  America  an  ardent  desire  for 
liberty  and  a  firm  resolve  to  correct  errors 
and  surmount  obstacles. 

“The  Dominican  Republic  deserves  both 
affection  and  gratitude  from  all  its  sister 
nations  of  the  continent.  On  Hispaniola 
for  the  first  time  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shone  in  the  New  World,  and  there  began 
the  great  achievement  of  the  Discovery’ 
and  the  conquest  of  .America.  There 
mercy,  which  mitigates  injustice,  gave  forth 
its  first  fruits;  there  learning  flowered  in 
the  first  university;  there  the  bartxjue  and 
plateresque  styles  ttx>k  root;  there  poetry 
began  to  appear,  couched  in  the  language 
of  Castile  but  colored  with  a  new'  accent; 
and  there  music,  both  secular  and  religious, 
kept  time  w  ith  the  spirit  of  a  sensitive  and 
artistic  people. 

“All  America  should  know  that  the 
Dominicans  had  to  fight  various  times  for 
their  liberty;  not  in  a  single  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  three  or  four  times  was  it 
necessary  for  them  to  give  battle  to  free 
themselves  from  foreign  domination. 

“Tw'o  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the 
American  Continent  loved  and  understood 
the  land  of  the  Dominicans:  Jose  Marti, 
who  wrote  his  will  at  Monte  Cristi,  and 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos,  who  gave  to 
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that  country  his  wisdom  and,  at  the  end, 
his  ashes.  The  Dominican  Republic  of¬ 
fered  asylum  to  these  refugees  and  they 
wrote  about  the  virtues  of  its  inhabitants. 

“Hostos  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In 
his  book  La  Cuna  de  America  (The  Cradle 
of  America),  dedicated  to  the  Island  of 
Quisqueya,  he  wrote  these  words:  ‘A 
hospitable  nation  cannot  be  the  enemy 
of  a  foreigner;  a  wise  nation  cannot  mis¬ 
trust  those  who  go  to  aid  it  in  its  work; 
a  generous-minded  nation  cannot  envy 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  that  others 
achieve  through  their  own  labor  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Therefore  the  Dominican  nation 
is  well  fitted  to  receive  abundant  immi¬ 
gration.  .  .  These  words  of  the  master 
found  tangible  verification  when  the 
Dominican  Republic  opened  its  doors  to 
sound  immigration  and  gave  asylum  to 
desirable  people,  manual  and  intellectual 


workers  from  countries  scourged  by 
Nazi-Fascism. 

“These  words  in  tribute  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  centenary  of  its  independence  can 
have  no  better  conclusion  than  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  El  Horizonte  Dominicano  (The 
Dominican  Horizon)  of  Eugenio  Maria  de 
Hostos: 

“  ‘The  island  which  produced  the 
Bonillas  and  the  Valverdes;  which  brought 
forth  heroes  like  those  who  regained  its 
independence;  which  gave  Maximo 
Gomez  to  Cuba  and  Father  Merino  to 
Venezuela,  is  certainly  not  a  land  in  which 
the  human  species  has  no  worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives.  .  .  . 

“  ‘The  island  is  still  the  same  virgin 
land  which  Columbus  and  Las  Casas — its 
peerless  admirers — beheld  with  immortal 
expressions  of  joy.  .  .  ” 


BUST  OF  DUARTE  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  Dominican  Republic'chosc  Duarte  to  stand  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  American 

Republics. 


Duarte,  a  Symbol 

FEDERICO  C.  ALVAREZ 


To  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  the  founder  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  there  did  not  fall 
the  singular  good  fortune  of  having  a  man 
like  Mason  Weems,  George  Washington’s 
biographer,  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
edifying  history  of  his  life,  emphasizing  in 
extraordinary  anecdotes  as  well  as  in  his 
immortal  deeds  the  greatness  of  his  spirit. 
No  one  invented  for  Duarte  a  legend  like 
that  of  the  hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree. 

Of  his  youth  we  know  hardly  more  than 
that  he  received  his  higher  education  in 
Europe.  We  also  know  that  he  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  that  he 
belonged  to  one  of  its  distinguished  fam¬ 
ilies;  but  not  even  the  textbooks  in  our 
public  schools  used  to  tell  us  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth.  .  .  . 

A  matter  of  mere  chance  once  engraved 
this  date,  of  which  no  Dominican  should 
be  ignorant,  on  my  own  memory. 

It  was  the  month  of  January  in  1913. 
I  was  travelling  to  Santo  Domingo  by 
way  of  the  coast.  Obliged  to  stay  several 
hours  in  the  port  of  Samana,  while  the 
boat  took  on  freight,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  that  pictur¬ 
esque  town. 

We  saw'  a  beautiful  spectacle:  the  school 
children,  all  in  their  uniforms,  were 
storming  and  taking  over  every  boat  in 
the  harbor  to  row  on  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  inlet.  To  what  did  they  owe  this 
extraordinary  privilege?  Were  they  cele¬ 
brating  some  school  holiday  or  commem- 

Translatfd  from  an  address  read  by  the  author  in 
the  literary  society  '•'■Amantes  de  la  Luz”  From  "Gloria 
a  Duarte — Documentos  Relativos  a  la  Inauguracibn  del 
Monumento  Erijido  en  Homenaje  al  Fundador  de  la 
Republica,"  Sonto  Domingo,  1930. 


orating  some  historic  date?  Or  was  the 
administration  thus  rewarding  them  for 
having  taken  part  in  some  demonstration 
for  the  new  governmental  representative 
in  the  Province? 

Following  the  crowd  led  by  the  local 
authorities,  we  finally  arrived  at  the  city 
hall  where  everything  had  been  put  into 
readiness  for  an  official  ceremony.  The 
first  addresses  with  their  vague  generalities 
and  their  frequent  allusions  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  left  me  still  in  great  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  fiesta  .  .  .  but  fortunately 
one  speaker  finished  with  these  or  similar 
w'ords:  “This  illustrious  Dominican,  to 
whom  the  country  owes  so  much  for  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  ideals  and  for  his 
unlimited  and  patriotic  self-denial” — 
the  speaker  motioned  towards  the  portrait 
which  hung  behind  the  Governor — “is 
Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  whose  centenary  we 
are  commemorating  today.” 

Duarte  had  been  born,  then,  on  January 
26,  1813.  Therefore,  I  told  myself  with 
amazement,  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  old  when  he  conceived  his  great 
plan  for  emancipation.  How  portentous 
must  have  been  the  days  of  his  youth,  to 
have  inspired  in  Duarte’s  heart  a  con¬ 
fident  faith  in  the  ideal  of  a  free  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  shedding  upon  his 
rare  intelligence  the  enlightenment  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  measures  and  pro¬ 
cedures  needed  to  convert  that  ideal  into 
a  tangible  reality!  .  .  . 

In  Duarte  were  fused  two  opposing  char¬ 
acters,  the  idealist  and  the  man  of  action. 
It  has  been  said  that  Italy  owed  its  inde¬ 
pendence  to  three  men:  Mazzini,  the 
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prophet;  Garibaldi,  the  knight-errant;  and 
Cavour,  the  able  diplomat  who,  with  his 
combinations  and  alliances,  brought  about 
the  unity  of  Italy.  Duarte  accomplished 
alone  what  these  three  noted  patriots  did 
separately:  his  vision  of  “a  sovereign  and 
free  republic,  independent  of  all  foreign 
domination,”  was  clear  and  precise;  he 
sought  in  the  creation  of  a  secret  society 
the  way  to  spread  his  emancipatory  ideas, 
and  he  seized  the  opfiortune  moment  to 
expel  the  invader  from  the  country. 

From  Duarte's  brain,  as  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  issued  the  nation  of 
the  future,  fully  panoplied,  cast  in  an 
essentially  republican  mold,  inasmuch  as 
its  name,  “the  Dominican  Republic,”  was 
incompatible  with  any  other  form  of 
government  .... 

But  who  was  to  supply  the  means  by 
which  to  carry  out  this  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  enterprise?  Would  Spain  return  to 
champion  the  rights  of  her  fonner  colony? 
Would  France  lend  her  aid?  Would 
Colombia  accept  the  Province  which 
Nunez  de  Caceres  offered  to  it  in  the 
year  1821? 

No.  The  emancipation  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans  had  to  Ije  brought  alxjut  by  their  own 
efforts.  Just  as  Carlo  Alljerto,  King  of 
Sardinia,  referring  to  the  lil)eration  of 
Italy,  said,  “Italy  will  act  for  itself,”  so 
Duarte  had  formed  his  conviction:  The 
Dominicans  would  win  their  independence 
alone ! 

The  idea  was  new.  For  the  space  of 
several  centuries  the  country  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  neglected  colony, 
with  which  the  mother  country'  concerned 
itself  solely  to  limit  its  free  economic 
development,  restricting  its  export  trade 
and  establishing  all  kinds  of  monopolies. 
The  poverty  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  contrasted  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  neighboring  French  colony  of  Haiti. 
To  free  themselves  from  an  oppressive 


regime,  the  Dominicans  had  always  had 
to  ally  themselves  with  some  foreign 
nation.  In  the  absence  of  this  protection 
the  Haitians  imposed  their  domination. 

How  could  the  Dominicans  think  to 
overthrow  the  iron  rule  of  Boyer,  much 
less  to  preseiA'e  their  independence,  when 
they  lacked  arms  or  the  means  to  obtain 
them? 

Duarte  knew,  however,  that  mere  mathe¬ 
matics  cannot  be  applied  to  a  people’s 
destiny:  that  peoples  are  governed  not 
only  by  economic  but  also  by  moral  con¬ 
siderations,  considerations  which  establish 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  conscience  impera¬ 
tives  urgent  enough  to  overcome  all 
difficulties.  He  had  seen  the  people  of 
Paris  overthrow  a  government  by  means 
of  barricades  in  1830  and  he  pondered, 
“It  is  not  arms  that  we  need,  but  men,  men 
of  faith  and  integrity,  men  who  have  swora 
to  have  liberty  or  death.” 

This  faith  in  our  future  was  the  keynote 
of  Duarte’s  ideal.  Independence  became 
a  fact  when  his  faith  penetrated  the  hearts 
of  most  Dominicans  and  enlisted  them  in 
the  cause.  It  was  this  faith  that  set  off 
Mella’s  first  shot  on  the  glorious  night  of 
February  27,  1844,  and  made  Domingo 
Daniel  Pichardo  say,  immediately  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  that 
“to  maintain  our  independence,  it  will  be 
enough  if  every  Dominican  devotes  his  life 
to  the  cause.”  .  .  . 

Therefore  Duarte’s  first  thought  was  not 
to  hunt  for  arms  but  to  create  defenders 
imbued  with  the  ideal  of  a  free  country, 
and  with  this  in  mind  he  founded,  on 
July  16,  1838,  the  Trinitaria,  a  secret 
society  based  on  the  principles  of  sacrifice 
and  self-denial. 

The  organization  of  the  Trinitaria  was 
the  work  of  a  man  already  schooled  in  the 
sad  experience  of  the  European  under¬ 
ground  societies.  The  way  in  which  the 
members  communicated  with  each  other. 


Courtesy  of  the  Dominican  Embawiy 

27TH  OF  FEBRUARY  GATE,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 
Here  Dominican  independence  was  proclaimed  on  February  27,  1844. 


the  prohibition  against  meeting,  and  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  initiates  were  kept 
of  the  names  of  the  other  charter  members 
were  all  designed  to  constitute  a  compact 
and  indestructible  society.  Its  threefold 
organization,  in  which  each  of  the  three 
sections  had  three  leaders,  insured  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  rest  of  the  society  in  case 
of  the  discovery  of  some  members  or  an 
accusation  of  treason.  The  rest  would 
still  remain  secret  until  they  had  carried 
out  their  sacred  oath.  .  .  . 

No  less  discreet  were  the  deeds  of  the 
society.  The  example  of  Nunez  de  Ca- 
ceres  made  it  evident  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Republic  must  not  be 
based  on  a  simple  military  proclamation, 
but  on  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 


people,  which  could  be  acquired  only 
with  the  reality  and  the  success  of  a  first 
uprising.  Every  Trinitarian,  apostle  of 
his  ideas  and  ideals,  was  to  train  himself 
in  bearing  arms;  to  acquire  them  the  soci¬ 
ety  resolved  to  ally  itself  with  the  liberal 
Haitian  element  in  the  so-called  “Reform” 
movement,  which  was  to  overthrow  Boyer’s 
long  rule.  In  this  way  the  Dominicans 
gained  success  in  their  first  encounter  with 
the  Government  of  occupation,  and  when 
the  hour  to  proclaim  the  Republic  arrived, 
on  February  27,  1844,  no  one  doubted 
that  the  Republic  could  be  maintained  by 
the  independent  efforts  of  its  own  sons.  .  .  . 

When  the  Haitian  occupation  had  been 
ended  by  the  persevering  and  intelligent 
efforts  of  the  Trinitarians,  an  internal  ques- 
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tion  of  great  importance  arose.  How  to 
organize  the  national  government?  To 
whom  would  the  country  entrust  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  affairs? 

As  far  as  principles  were  concerned  the 
solution  could  not  be  other  than  that  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  new  democracies  of 
the  American  continent:  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  which  charged  the  people 
with  selecting  their  own  officials.  The 
Founder  of  the  Republic  was  no  doubt  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  when,  appearing  before  the 
commission  from  Puerto  Plata,  delegated 
to  inform  him  that  various  towns  in  the 
Cibao  wanted  him  for  President,  he  spoke 
to  them  in  these  words: 

You  have  given  me  irrefutable  proof  of  your  love, 
and  my  thankful  heart  must  give  you  proof  of  my 
gratitude.  It  is  as  fervent  as  my  prayers  for  your 
happiness.  Be  happy,  sons  of  Puerto  Plata,  and 
my  heart  will  be  satisfied,  even  though  I  do  not 
assume  the  office  that  you  wish  me  to  have:  but 
first  be  just,  if  you  would  be  happy,  for  this  is 
man’s  first  duty;  be  united  and  thus  you  will  be 
able  to  extinguish  the  torch  of  discord  and  conquer 
your  enemies;  our  country  will  be  free  and  safe, 
your  prayers  will  be  answered,  and  I  shall  obtain 
the  highest  recompense,  the  only  one  for  which  I 
hope,  that  of  seeing  you  free,  happy,  independent, 
and  peaceful. 

But  this  was  not  the  solution  adopted. 
General  Pedro  Santana,  calling  on  the 
force  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  defense  of  the  country,  proclaimed 
himself  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
and  dissolved  the  Central  Junta,  “thus 
substituting,”  according  to  the  historian 
Jose  Gabriel  Garcia,  “force  for  law,  and 
the  soldier  for  the  citizen.” 

On  August  22  of  the  same  year,  1844, 
without  bloodshed,  because  Duarte’s  parti¬ 
sans  wanted  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  in  a  free  election,  the 
principal  Trinitarians  were  declared 
“traitors,  unfaithful  to  their  native  land,” 
and  were  condemned  to  “exile  for  life.” 

The  work  of  the  Trinitarians  thus  re¬ 


mained  incomplete:  they  had  created  a 
nation,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to 
establish  the  reign  of  liberty.  The  era  of 
foreign  tyranny  had  ended  only  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  national  tyranny. 
Condemned  to  exile  by  his  own  country¬ 
men,  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  resigned  himself 
to  live  far  from  his  native  land,  cut  off  from 
his  own  family,  until,  when  Spain’s  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  island  had  become  an  actuality, 
he  returned  to  offer  his  services  as  a  simple 
soldier  in  the  army  of  restoration. 

He  who  had  offered  his  person  and  his 
property  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
his  country  did  not  wish  to  interfere  again 
in  our  successive  civil  wars.  This  strong 
man,  full  of  unshakable  faith,  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  optimism  in  the  face  of  the 
seemingly  invincible  force  of  a  foreign 
army,  grew  discouraged  and  pessimistic  as 
he  became  involved  in  the  arduous  labor 
of  establishing  a  stable  government  which 
would  guarantee  to  all,  without  discrimi¬ 
nation,  an  absolute  individual  liberty  and 
an  honest  public  administration. 

Perhaps  Duarte,  chastened  by  adversity, 
came  to  believe  that  his  efforts  would  be 
futile  in  controlling  the  bloodshed  that 
began  with  the  proclamation  of  General 
Pedro  Santana’s  army  in  July  1844.  Well 
might  he  be  led  to  this  belief  in  view'  of  the 
sad  spectacle  that  the  mother  country 
offered  at  that  time.  It  was  the  plaything 
of  the  wanton  ambition  of  Generals 
Espartero,  Narvaez  and  O’Donnell  who 
adopted  paper-constitutions  which  were 
never  respected  and  who  instigated  one 
revolution  after  another,  revolutions  which 
were  fought,  according  to  one  historian, 
“not  for  liberty  but  for  some  military 
chieftain.” 

Duarte  was  concerned  first  of  all  with 
the  preservation  of  independence.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  to  participate  in  civil 
w’ars  was  to  weaken  the  forces  which  were 
so  greatly  needed  to  repel  foreign  ag- 
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gressors.  It  was  an  inconceivable  thing 
for  Duarte  to  divide  his  forces.  He 
wanted  only  to  multiply  them.  Totally 
lacking  in  personal  ambition,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  country  until  his  assistance 
would  help  in  the  restoration  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  that  had  been  so  clumsily 
thrown  away. 

But  he  found  his  fellow  citizens  founder¬ 
ing  amid  the  petty  ambitions  of  common 
politicians  and  unscrupulous  leaders,  even 
more  lost  than  they  had  been  in  1844. 
.\gain  he  had  to  leave  the  country, 
announcing  that  “if  he  had  returned  to 
his  country  after  so  many  years  of  absence 
it  was  to  serve  it  with  his  soul,  his  heart, 
and  his  life,  since  he  had  always  been  a 
source  of  love  and  unification  among 
Dominicans  rather  than  a  source  of  strife 
and  discord.” 

He  died  in  Venezuela  on  July  15,  1876, 
exactly  38  years  after  the  beginning  of  his 
movement  for  independence. 


His  life  will  always  be  an  example  and 
an  inspiration  for  generations  to  come. 
His  freedom  from  personal  ambition,  his 
patriotic  self-denial,  his  devotion  to  the 
public  good  and  his  indomitable  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  Dominican  people  to 
govern  themselves  will  ever  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  his  countrymen.  .  .  . 

Duarte’s  master  work,  the  Trinitaria, 
is  an  obvious  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  principle  of  association.  July  16 
might  well  be  called  the  Day  of  Youth,  in 
memory  of  this  young  man  of  twenty-five 
who,  filled  with  fervent  zeal  and  unsullied 
patriotism,  clearly  aware  of  both  the  means 
and  the  end,  threw  himself  into  the  risky 
enterprise  of  freeing  an  oppressed  people 
who  had  lost  all  hope  of  liberation;  a 
people  which,  by  perseverance  and  united 
effort,  succeeded  in  achieving,  restoring 
and  preserving  its  indejjendence  in  the  face 
of  the  vicissitudes  and  complications  of  its 
national  and  international  life. 
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Scenes  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

The  first  cathedral  in  the  Americas  has  a  plateresque  exterior,  although  its  nave  and  aisles  are  vaulted  in 
the  Gothic  style.  Here  repose  the  remains  of  Columbus. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

All  the  countries  in  the  Americas  are  ex(>ected  to  unite  in  building  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  a  great  com* 
memorative  lighthouse,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  course  of  the  recent  centenary  celebrations. 


A  GROUP  OF  DOMINICAN  WOMEN 

Since  1942  Dominican  women  have  had  the  vote.  One  of  their  leaders,  Senorita  Minerva  Bernardino 
(front  row,  second  from  right),  is  chairman  of  the  International  Commission  of  Women. 
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A  NEW  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 


The  Dominican  Republic  has  been  expanding  its  industries  in  recent  years,  a  good  example  being  the 
plant  for  manufacturing  vegetable  oils  shown  above. 


THE  COPELLO  BUILDING, 
CIUD.\D  TRUJILLO 


Side  by  side  with  palaces  and  churches  four 
centuries  old  rise  handsome  new  buildings  in  the 
most  modern  style  of  architecture. 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM 

Thanks  to  the  interest  shown  by  President  Trujillo,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  increased  and  improved 
its  hospital  facilities,  exemplified  by  the  excellent  antituberculosis  sanatorium 


NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

Laboratory  tests  and  the  preparation  of  serums  and  other  aids  to  health  are  within  the  province  of  this 

institution. 


IN  THE  DOMINICAN  COUNTRYSIDE 

Good  roads  help  Dominican  farmers  to  get  their 
crops  to  market.  Among  new  settlers  are 
Europ>ean  refugees  living  near  Sosua,  one  of 
whom  is  seen  here  driving  a  tractor  on  the  farm. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCENES 

Above,  a  rice  field;  below,  a  herd  of  fine  cattle.  .Among  crops  raised  |are  bananas,  sugar  cane,  avocados, 
cacao,  coffee,  beans,  and  tobacco. 


The  School  of  Pan  American  Agriculture 

New  Center  for  Tropical  Agriculture  in  Honduras 

CHARLES  MORROW  WILSON 


The  American  Tropics  are  capable  of 
growing  practically  all  the  crops  required 
by  man. 

The  fertile  lands  immediately  south  of 
us  have  given  the  rest  of  the  world  such 
indispensable  plants  as  corn,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  beans,  tomatoes,  the  Hevea  rub- 
Ijer  tree,  the  cinchona  tree  (the  source  of 
quinine),  and  dozens  of  others  yielding 
products  on  w'hich  hundreds  of  millions  of 
fieople  depend. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  and  in  a 
general  way  that  the  rich  soils  of  the 
American  tropics  can  be  used  to  make  the 
western  hemisphere  agriculturally  self- 
sufficient. 

But  the  truth  stands  that  many  impor¬ 
tant  products  that  originated  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tropics  have  been  transplanted  from 
their  homelands  and  reestablished  as  lead¬ 
ing  crops  in  the  East  Indies,  Malaya, 
Ceylon,  and  other  distant  regions.  In 
this  manner  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies  came  to  produce  practically  all  the 
world’s  supply  of  natural  rubber  from 
trees  that  are  native  to  the  American 
tropics,  and  before  Pearl  Harbor  practi¬ 
cally  all  commercial  cinchona  bark  w’as 
produced  in  Java,  10,000  miles  away 
from  us.  Mexico  is  the  home  of  the  vanilla 
plant  but  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
vanilla  was  being  grown  in  far-away 
Madagascar.  And  so  on. 

The  United  States  regularly  imports 
about  twenty  staple  tropical  products 
which  cannot  be  grown  within  its  conti¬ 
nental  boundaries.  During  the  five  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States 
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bought  about  94  percent  of  all  its  tropical 
imports  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere— 
Malaya.  Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  and 
others  far  corners  of  creation — and  less 
than  6  percent  from  all  the  .\merican 
tropics. 

Japan's  ruthless  grab  of  the  rich  Far 
Eastern  tropics — about  2,000,000  square 
miles  of  comparatively  rich  and  well- 
developed  tropical  lands  during  the  first 
90  days  of  1942 — was  the  revealing  though 
tragic  lightning  flash  showing  the  terrify¬ 
ing  facts  about  our  tropical  supplies. 

.Mter  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States 
was  largely  cut  off  from  the  lush  South 
Pacific.  We  could  no  longer  sail  halfway 
around  the  world  to  buy  crops  raised  by 
coolie  labor  in  distant  empires.  We  had 
no  other  course  than  to  look  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  for  those  staple  tropical 
commodities  which  are  essential  in  war  and 
peace. 

Fortunately  a  few  Americans  had  begun 
to  see  the  light  before  the  Pearl  Harbor 
tragedy.  For  example,  during  the  early 
1920's  the  United  Fruit  Company  started 
in  Costa  Rica  an  experimental  plantation 
of  Hevea  rubber  trees.  Under  Goodyear 
ownership  several  hundred  acres  of  these 
trees  are  now  supplying  invaluable  rubber 
for  airplane  tires. 

Long  before  that.  President  Barrios  of 
Guatemala  had  sponsored  the  planting  of 
cinchona  trees  in  the  western  highlands  of 
his  country.  For  various  reasons,  this 
experiment  was  not  entirely  successful 
commercially.  But  today,  when  millions 
of  our  troops  and  civilians  desperately 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Central  American  boys  graduating  from  this  school,  just  established  in  Honduras  through  the  generous 
andjfar-sighted  endowment  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  will  be  able  to  raise  crop®  and  livestock 
according  to  approved  scientific  methods. 


need  quinine  for  protection  from  devas¬ 
tating  malaria,  Guatemala  has  at  least 
1,600,000  harvestable  cinchona  trees  which 
date  back  to  plantings  made  before  1880. 

Until  Pearl  Harbor  practically  all  United 
States  supplies  of  the  essential  oils  that  are 
distilled  from  tropical  grasses  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  perfumes,  toilet  soaps, 
and  many  pharmaceuticals  had  been 
imported  from  Java  and  Ceylon.  But 
ten  years  ago  several  Guatemalan  farmers 
proved  that  some  of  the  grasses,  particular¬ 
ly  citronella  and  lemon  grass,  can  be 
?rown  successfully  and  profitably  in  Cen¬ 
tral  .\merica. 

Since  1930  the  United  Fruit  Company 
has  done  considerable  experimental  plant¬ 
ing  of  tropical  tung  trees,  oil  palms,  and 
fibers.  A  still  more  significant  experi¬ 


ment  deals  with  abaca,  a  banana-like 
plant  which  produces  the  strong,  resilient, 
and  salt-resistant  fiber  used  for  making 
Manila  rope,  which  is  now  essential  to 
merchant  shipping  and  naval  mainte¬ 
nance,  as  well  as  in  aviation  and  general 
construction. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  world’s  supply  of  abaca  (often 
called  Manila  hemp)  was  produced  in  the 
Philippines,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
Davao  area,  where  the  acreage  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  Japanese.  That  was  a  bad 
situation.  Far  East  experts  had  long  dis¬ 
trusted  Japanese  intentions.  Many  ob¬ 
servers  knew  that  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  was  more  than  casually  interested 
in  the  strategic  resources  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Malaya. 
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A  FOREMAN  S  HOUSE 


There  were  numerous  rumors  and  luckily 
there  were  a  few  individuals  who  tried 
to  help  the  situation. 

Among  these  was  H.  T.  Edwards,  a 
veteran  plant  explorer  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1925  Mr.  Edwards  took  to  Panama  a 
couple  of  bags  filled  with  rhizomes,  or 
planting  stock,  of  six  common  varieties  of 
abaca  from  the  Philippines.  He  believed 
the  crop  would  grow  in  Panama  and  he 
realized  the  importance  of  having  a  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  source  of  the  valuable 
fiber.  He  planted  the  stock  on  United 
Fruit  Company  lands  near  Almirante,  and 
it  flourished  in  that  soil  and  climate. 

Some  years  later  another  far-sighted 
.American  championed  the  cause  of  abaca 
for  the  American  tropics.  He  was  the 
late  .Alfred  George  Clark,  then  president 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  American 
rope  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark  called  on  the  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  explained  to 
the  latter  the  peculiar  value  and  impor¬ 


tance  of  abaca  fiber.  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  existent  source 
of  this  indispensable  rope  fiber  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  our  then  potential — now 
real — enemy,  Japan.  He  suggested  that 
abaca  might  be  established  as  a  valid  crop 
for  Central  America. 

Without  any  intention  of  making  abaca 
a  commercial  crop,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  had  already  authorized  and  paid 
for  expanding  the  experimental  plantings 
to  a  50-acre  seed  bed.  By  1937  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  increase  this  planting 
to  1,000  acres.  At  the  date  of  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Company  had  available  in 
Panama  more  than  2,000  acres  of  selected 
abaca,  enough  to  provide  seed  for  large- 
scale  plantings,  which  are  today  com¬ 
pleted  or  in  bearing  on  about  30,000  acres 
of  suitable  lands  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala  (on  contract  of 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  to 
meet  urgent  war  needs  of  the  United 
Nations). 

These  instances  merely  indicate  how  new 
crops  for  the  American  tropics  actually 
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materialize.  They  are  no  ready-made  or 
all-at-once  development. 

A  beginning  has  Ijeen  effected.  Some 
of  the  experimental  crops  are  succeeding. 
Most  can  be  grown  successfully  by  local 
farmers,  which  is  fitting  and  proper  be¬ 
cause  tropical  Americans  can  and  do  work 
well  and  plan  well. 

But  there  are  many  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  which  the  Americas  cannot  over¬ 
look.  The  Eastern  tropics  still  have  cheap 
labor  by  the  teeming  millions,  over- 
plenteous  populations  eager  to  work  for  a 
few  cents  a  day.  The  American  tropics 
cannot  meet  this  wage  competition,  a  fact 
which  few  if  any  Americans  regret.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  cheap  lalxjr  of 
the  Far  East  is  a  commercial  advantage 
which  the  American  tropics  can  offset 
only  by  applying  superior  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  transportation  to  superior  soil. 

Successful  tropical  agriculture  is  no 
longer  a  simple  or  easy  enterprise.  Today 
up-to-date  technical  knowledge  supported 
by  much  theoretical  study  and  practical 
work  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  new 
crops  for  the  New  World.  The  youth  of 
the  American  tropics  has  to  be  educated 


accordingly.  Unless  the  young  men  of 
the  American  tropics  can  be  capably 
taught  how  to  cope  with  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  current  and  post-war  era 
in  tropical  agriculture,  neither  the  new 
products  nor  those  already  established  are 
likely  to  succeed  or  endure. 

In  line  with  this  decisive  need  a  new 
development  in  agricultural  education  is 
being  pioneered  by  and  for  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  The  name  of  the  center  is 
School  of  Pan  American  Agriculture;  the 
location  is  inland  Honduras. 

This  school  was  endowed  initially  late 
in  1941  by  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
The  Honduran  location  is  central  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  Central  America.  Early  in 
1942  the  National  Congress  of  Honduras 
authorized  locating  the  school  within 
Honduran  boundaries,  and  land  for  the 
school  was  purchased  from  the  Company’s 
first  contribution  of  $750,000. 

When  completed,  the  physical  plant  of 
the  school  will  cost  substantially  more. 
But  the  entire  cost  will  be  paid  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  which  additionally 
pledges  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  school.  Thus  it  will  endure  as  long 
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THE  RESERVOIR  FOR  THE  POWER  PLANT 


as  the  United  Fruit  Company  endures. 

The  school  is  being  built  about  25  miles 
from  the  Honduran  capital  at  the  fork  of 
two  highways  which  lead  from  Tegucigalpa 
to  the  towns  of  Danli  and  Guinope.  The 
school’s  horticultural  section,  with  its  nurs¬ 
eries,  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens,  is 
located  on  the  road  to  Danli.  Along  the 
other  road  is  the  livestock  section,  equipped 
with  dairy  barns,  stables,  poultry  houses, 
refrigeration  and  creamery  buildings,  etc. 
The  school’s  forest  lands  extend  westward 
into  the  mountains.  Down  the  valley  are 
extensive  experimental  fields  and  pastures, 
the  former  being  planted  to  corn,  beans, 
rice,  potatoes,  and  other  annual  crops. 
Range  lands  will  lie  developed  as  model 
pastures. 

The  faculty  is  distinctly  Pan  ,\merican. 
The  director  of  the  school  and  professor  of 
horticulture  is  Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  an  in¬ 
ternationally  renowed  authority  on  tropi¬ 
cal  agriculture.  The  head  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agronomy  and  Soil  is  Alfred  F. 
Butler,  cobuilder  of  the  Lancetilla  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Honduras,  an  English- 
trained  specialist  who  has  done  extensive 
work  and  research  in  agronomy,  plant 
pathology,  and  soil  chemistry  in  Jamaica 
and  other  islands  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Dr.  H.  A.  \’on  Wald,  a  graduate  of  the 
U  niversity  of  \Visconsin,  is  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Engineering.  He  has  spent 
sixteen  years  in  tropical  .America  as  super¬ 
vising  engineer  for  irrigation  and  drainage 
projects,  rice  plantations,  livestock  farms, 
and  other  agricultural  construction.  The 
head  of  the  Livestock  Department  is  E.  A. 
Rivera,  a  Puerto  Rican,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Mayagiiez,  and  was  for  eleven  years  the 
director  of  the  livestock  and  dairying  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry’  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Besides  teaching,  he  manages  the 
dairy  farm  and  cattle  herds,  which  supply 
part  of  the  school’s  focxl. 
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The  professor  of  natural  sciences  is  Dr. 
Juvenal  Valerio  R.,  of  Costa  Rica,  until 
recently  the  director  of  the  National 
Nfuseum  of  that  country.  The  professor 
of  English  is  Augusto  Arias,  a  Guate¬ 
malan. 

The  school's  board  of  directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  United  States  citizens:  .Samuel 
Zemurray  (president  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company),  president;  \V’.  Latimer  Grey 
(vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston),  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Thomas  Barbour,  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Thomas  D.  Cabot  of  Boston;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  of  Boston, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  regents  include 
Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe;  Walter  E.  Turn- 
bull,  Mexican-born  assistant  vice-president 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company;  Wil¬ 
liam  Taillon  of  Honduras;  Doris  Zemur¬ 
ray  Stone  of  Costa  Rica;  Louis  Landa  of 


Honduras;  Carlos  Miron  of  Guatemala; 
and  Fernando  Casto  Cervantes  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  regents  are  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  students,  each  of  vv'hom 
must  be  investigated  and  proved  thor¬ 
oughly  acceptable  as  to  character,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  general  intelligence. 

The  school  would  thwart  its  purpose  by- 
requiring  or  accepting  tuition  fees,  since 
the  families  of  many  of  its  most  promising 
students  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford 
schooling  for  their  sons.  The  school 
supplies  all  its  students  with  lodging, 
clothing,  board,  books,  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  tools  and  other  necessaries,  entirely 
without  cost. 

The  School  of  Pan  American  Agriculture 
is  a  deliberate  answer  to  the  challenge 
and  need  of  better  technical  education  in 
tropical  agriculture. 

The  school  is  entirely  divorced  from  the 
personnel  requirements  of  any  particular 
company  or  commercial  employer.  It  is 
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an  adventure  in  practical  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  Its  newly  arrived  first  class  of 
seventy-four  students  represents  the  six 
republics  of  Central  America.  Full  en¬ 
rollment  and  openins;  have  been  delayed 
by  war  conditions,  particularly  the  acute 
shipping  shortage  and  stringent  priority 
rules.  But  by  September  1944,  the  com¬ 
plete  student  body  of  160  is  expected. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  named  to 
honor  the  national  heroes  of  C-entral 
America,  such  as  Morazan  of  Honduras, 
Justo  Rufino  Barrios  of  Guatemala,  Mora 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  Delgado  of  El  Salvador. 
All  construction  emphasizes  local  mate¬ 
rials,  home  talent,  and  native  labor,  which 
quarries,  kilns,  hews,  and  saw’S  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  countryside.  Power  and  light  are 
supplied  from  a  hydroelectric  plant  al¬ 
ready  completed  on  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  Yeguare  River. 

Already  finished  also  are  a  students’ 
dormitory,  a  residence  hall  for  unmarried 
faculty  and  staff  members,  four  residences 
for  faculty  members  with  families  (two 
more  are  shortly  to  be  built),  and  a 
splendidly  equipped  carpentry  shop,  where 
furniture  and  various  other  necessities  are 
manufactured;  also  a  cold-storage  build¬ 
ing,  a  creamery,  a  dairy’  barn  and  stables, 
plant  propagation  sheds,  and  greenhouses. 
Various  other  facilities  are  planned  or 
under  construction. 

The  infirmary  building  will  contain  an 
emergency  hospital,  a  consultation  room, 
a  dental  clinic,  and  a  barber  shop.  The 
school  has  a  staff  barber  who  gives  a  free 
haircut  to  every  student  once  a  month; 
and,  more  significantly,  a  resident  physi¬ 
cian-surgeon.  In  the  near  future  the 
school  will  also  have  a  resident  dentist, 
since  dental  care  is  very  much  needed. 

Instruction  is  basically  practical.  Field 
work  is  supplemented  by  theoretical  ex¬ 
plantation,  but  during  four  hours  of  each 
weekday  every  student  is  at  practical 


farm  work,  which  inclu  ies  plowing,  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  and  attending  to  livestock,  I 
gardens,  orchards  and  woodlands.  Each 
student  is  jjermitted  one  four-week  vaca¬ 
tion  per  \'ear.  Otherwise,  lost  time  must  | 
be  made  up  by  extra  work.  | 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  support  i 
practical  agricultural  leadership  for  the  p 
American  tropics  as  regards  both  inde-  ; 
pendent  agriculture  and  government  serv-  i 
ice  in  agricultural  extension  and  research 
W'ork.  Besides  the  first  year  of  English,  ! 
general  science,  and  mathematics,  the  f 
three-year  course  includes  practical  and 
theoretical  training  in  farm  accounting,  | 
land  survey,  soil  analysis,  and  the  planning  | 
and  building  of  roads,  irrigation,  and  j 
drainage  systems. 

Among  other  prescribed  courses  are  * 
farm  economy  and  marketing,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  problems  of  credit  , 
and  of  supply  and  demand  of  tropical  ! 
products,  and  rural  legislation  (legal  ^ 
matters  pertaining  to  enclosures,  land  1 
limits,  roadways,  quarantine  practice  and  j 
livestock  laws,  and  general  trade  regu-  j 
lations).  ! 

The  department  of  agronomy  and  i 
forestry  provides  basic  laboratory  experi-  t 
ments  in  chemistry  and  geology,  followed  f 
by  training  in  classification  of  soils  and  j 
the  use  of  fertilizer  and  crop  rotation  j 
techniques  as  adapted  to  common  needs  i 
of  the  American  tropics.  j 

Moreover,  elementary  instruction  is 
given  in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  ® 
and  first  aid,  with  particular  emphasis  on  ' 
the  treatment  of  common  tropical  diseases  ; 
such  as  malaria  and  dysentery.  j 

The  forestry  course  includes  replanting 
of  native  trees,  the  establishment  of  tree 
nurseries,  and  the  transplanting  of  small  ; 
trees  from  nurseries  to  open  woodlands. 

The  course  in  agriculture  begins  with 
practical  instruction  in  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  propagation  of  common  plants. 
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Each  student  prepares  and  cares  for 
several  hundred  grafted  fruit  trees,  in- 
including  oranges,  mangoes,  and  avocados, 
with  all  trees  becoming  the  student's 
property  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
The  courses  in  practical  gardening,  for 
which  the  location  is  ideal,  include  the 
planting  and  management  of  home  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  production  of  green  vege¬ 
tables  to  sell;  also  the  study  of  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  common  vegetables.  In 
1943,  the  first  year  of  garden  experiment, 
good  vegetables  were  actually  produced 
during  ten  and  a  half  months  of  the  year, 
tomatoes  and  watermelons  being  har¬ 
vested  during  eight  of  the  twelve  months. 
Already  garden  and  other  staple  food 
crops  have  been  adapted  to  the  Honduran 
study  center  from  various  nearby  regions; 
melons  from  Cuba;  sweet  corn  from 
Puerto  Rico;  grafted  avocados  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Mexico;  white  potatoes  from 
Florida;  and  tomatoes  and  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  from  different  areas  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

Even  during  its  first  year  the  school  is 
producing  foodstuffs  ample  for  its  needs, 
and  the  livestock  is  almost  sufficient  to 
supply  students  and  workers.  The  school 
seeks  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  those 
within  its  sphere  of  action  by  encouraging 
its  students  to  eat  a  better  variety  of  food 
themselves  as  well  as  to  raise  it. 

A  farm  engineering  department  directs 
the  study  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  Caribbean  countries 
where  drainage  is  essential  to  lowland 
crops  and  where  irrigation  during  the  dr>’ 
season  helps  to  assure  larger  and  more 
profitable  harvests.  The  courses  in  farm 


engineering  also  teach  the  use  and  care  of 
farm  machinery  and  hand  tools,  and  the 
principles  and  operation  of  gasoline  and 
Diesel  engines,  with  practical  experience 
in  their  repair.  Courses  in  home  carpen¬ 
try  and  farm  blacksmithing  are  included, 
as  is  training  in  road  building  and  road 
maintenance. 

A  department  of  animal  industry  pro¬ 
vides  practical  tutelage  in  breeding  and 
keeping  cattle,  horses,  mules,  swine,  and 
poultry  in  the  American  tropics.  Courses 
in  animal  health  include  the  study  of  the 
principal  diseases  and  parasites  of  live¬ 
stock  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  animal 
vaccination  and  autopsy. 

In  the  United  States  with  its  thousands 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools  the  feat  of  launching  another  school 
is  not  necessarily  newsworthy.  But  though 
vast  areas  of  the  other  Americas  are  in  the 
tropics,  and  though  at  least  65  percent 
of  all  Latin  Americans  live  by  farming, 
scientific  education  in  tropical  agriculture 
has  remained  inadequate.  As  already 
suggested,  new  technical  and  commercial 
problems  in  tropical  agriculture  are  ever 
arising.  The  defense  of  basic  crops  and 
livestock  from  fungi,  micro-organic  diseases, 
and  virulent  insect  enemies  is  an  unending 
necessity.  It  is  more  and  more  evident 
that  if  farmers  of  the  American  tropics  are 
to  produce,  develop,  and  otherwise  benefit 
from  the  important  crops  that  are  now 
being  introduced,  farm  youth  requires 
more  and  better  technical  education. 
The  School  of  Pan  American  Agriculture 
is  therefore  undertaking  to  create  a  new 
formula  for  practical  Pan  American  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Three  combined  systems  of  commercial 
arbitration  now  afford  to  all  contracting 
parties  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  full 
protection  against  the  misunderstandings, 
differences,  and  controversies  that  are 
likely  to  arise  under  foreign  trade  contracts. 

These  systems,  now  operating  coopera¬ 
tively  and  in  the  spirit  of  amity  which 
arbitration  symbolizes  are; 

The  inter-American  system,  now  in  its 
tenth  year,  which  is  competent  to  admin¬ 
ister  any  proceeding  involving  foreign 
trade  between  nationals  of  the  American 
republics  or  commercial  controversies 
arising  out  of  commercial  arrangements, 
agreements,  and  contracts  with  govern¬ 
ment  corporations  or  agencies  that  have 
authority  to  resort  to  arbitration. 

The  Canadian-American  commercial 
arbitration  system,  which  is  competent 
to  dispose  of  any  commercial  controversies 
arising  between  Canadian  and  American 
contracting  parties. 

The  American  system,  which  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  administer  the  proceedings  in  any 
controversy  that  is  to  be  settled  in  the 
United  States  to  which  one  of  its  citizens 
is  a  party. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Foreign  Trade  and  Arbitration,  set  up 
in  1943,  holds  these  combined  systems 
together  in  a  uniform  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment  program  and  provides  for  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  give  rise  to  uniform  legislative 
standards  and  similar  procedure  and 
administration. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  organization 
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of  educational  programs  for  use  in  courses 
of  instruction  in  schools,  colleges,  institutes, 
and  other  educational  agencies.  It  is 
hoped  thus  to  impart  instruction  as  prac¬ 
tical  and  uniform  as  are  established  arbi¬ 
tration  facilities,  thereby  making  the  arbi¬ 
tration  tribunals  more  effective. 

The  inter- American  system  as  a  pioneer 

Such  is  the  present  status  of  the  system 
of  commercial  arbitration  that  developed 
from  a  modest  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  States  in  1933.  That  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  set  the  key  for  the  evolution  of  this 
W’estern  Hemisphere  system. 

First,  the  resolution  took  a  forward  step 
in  the  whole  field  of  commercial  arbitration 
by  promulgating  the  idea  that  arbitration 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  constitute  a 
system,  administered  by  an  impersonal, 
disinterested,  detached  agency  which, 
while  fully  representative  of  all  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics,  should  perform  its  functions 
under  defined  rules  of  procedure  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  ideals. 

Second,  this  new  agency,  later  called  the 
Inter- American  Arbitration  Commission, 
w'as  to  assume,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  an  inter- 
American  system  of  arbitration,  giving 
representation  therein  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  American  republics.  This 
mandate  has  been  carried  out  by  having 
commercial  representatives  from  ail  the 
republics  on  the  Commission,  and  by  ap¬ 
pointing  such  representatives  on  panels  and 
in  administrative  positions. 
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Third,  the  resolution  contemplated  the 
setting  up  of  an  organization  that  should 
operate  independently  of  official  control. 
The  first  step  was  taken  when  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  re¬ 
quested  private,  non-partisan,  non-profit- 
making  bodies  to  set  up  the  system. 
While  the  Commission  operates  under  its 
own  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure  and 
develops  its  own  policies,  it  reports  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  No  panels  are  appointed  and  no 
important  developments  in  policy  or  prac¬ 
tice  are  undertaken  independent  of  his 
information,  advice,  and  judgment.  This 
practice  keeps  the  work  of  the  Commission 
in  harmony  with  other  inter-American 
policies  and  plans. 

Fourth,  the  resolution  contemplated  es¬ 
tablishing  closer  relations  among  the  com¬ 
mercial  associations  of  the  Americas. 
This  purpose  has  been  realized,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States,  Latin  America,  and  Canada  are 
now  the  channels  through  which  misunder¬ 
standings,  grievances,  and  complaints  are 
expressed  to  the  Commission  and  through 
whose  cooperation  matters  are  adjusted. 

(In  1943,  certificates  for  outstanding 
service  were  awarded  to  13  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
.America.  In  1943,  also,  the  Commercial 
.'\ssociations  Committee  was  formed  to 
advance  this  cooperation  among  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce.) 

Fifth,  another  outstanding  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  action  was  taken  by  the  Seventh  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States 
when  it  incorjwrated  certain  legislative 
standards  in  the  resolution.  These  have 
come  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  for  improving  arbitration  laws  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  and  in  providing 
for  equality,  justice,  speed,  and  economy 
in  proceedings  through  such  laws  in  all 
Republics. 


Basic  principles  of  inter-American  commercial 
arbitration 

Early  in  its  organization,  the  Inter- 
American  Commercial  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission  adopted  certain  basic  principles 
which  now  obtain  throughout  its  system. 
They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1 .  A  juridical  concept  of  arbitration  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  requisite  to  permanently  organized 
arbitration.  This  concept  differentiates  ar¬ 
bitration  from  all  other  forms  of  settlement, 
which  are  in  their  nature  bargaining  proc¬ 
esses.  According  to  this  concept,  issues 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  their  merits 
by  a  quasi-judicial  process. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  voluntary  principle 
of  arbitration  is  a  primary  consideration. 
Throughout  a  proceeding,  from  the  vol¬ 
untary  entry  into  an  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  making  of  an  award,  there 
must  be  no  element  of  compulsion. 

3.  Permanent,  easily  accessible,  uniform, 
trustworthy  facilities  must  be  established  and 
maintained  in  advance  of  a  controversy  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  parties  in  controversy.  Parties  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  resort  frequently  to 
arbitration  unless  they  know  where  to  go 
and  how  to  proceed  in  referring  their 
controversy  to  arbitration. 

4.  Arbitrators  must  be  ready  and  waiting  to 
be  chosen  by  the  parties.  Consequently,  per¬ 
manent  panels  must  be  established  in 
advance.  And  since  controversies  are  of 
infinite  variety  arising  out  of  many  kinds 
of  contracts,  many  kinds  of  experts  must  be 
assembled  and  held  in  readiness.  They 
must  also  know  about  the  powers  and 
duties  of  their  office  and  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  so  that  when  called  upon  they  will 
be  efficient. 

5.  Rules  of  procedure  are  indispensable  to 
organized  arbitration.  Without  them,  facili¬ 
ties  cannot  be  used  in  an  orderly  way  and 
arbitrators  cannot  effectively  be  drawn 
from  panels. 
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6.  The  impartial  and  independent  adminis¬ 
trator  is  considered  an  integral  part  oj  the  inter- 
American  system  oj  commercial  arbitration. 
There  are  three  such  administrators  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  System — one  for 
inter-American  trade  arbitrations,  one  for 
United  States-foreign  trade  arbitrations, 
and  a  third  for  Canadian-American  trade 
arbitrations.  These  bodies  differ  from 
predecessor  administrators  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that 
they  have  no  duties  and  perform  no  serv¬ 
ices  and  functions  except  those  connected 
with  commercial  arbitration.  They  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  which  performs  services  only  for 
its  signatory  states  and  for  parties  to  an 
arbitration. 

7.  The  jormulation  of  legislative  standards 
lie  within  the  junction  oj  an  arbitration  system. 
Arbitrators  are  interested  in  sound  arbi¬ 
tration  laws  because  they  facilitate  their 
duties  when  in  office;  contracting  parties 
are  interested,  for  such  laws  are  of  vital 
assistance  in  helping  them  to  obtain  legal 
enforcement  of  arbitration  agreements 
and  awards;  lawyers  are  interested,  for 
these  laws  afford  them  a  new  quasi-legal 
practice  in  tribunals. 

8.  Instruction  in  the  practice  oj  arbitration 
is  indispensable.  Instruction  of  arbitrators 
in  the  jxiwers  and  duties  of  their  office,  in 
how  to  conduct  hearings,  in  the  essentials 
of  making  awards;  instruction  of  parties  in 
how  to  present  their  cases,  in  the  meaning 
of  rules,  and  in  their  responsibility  for 
carrying  through  the  arbitration;  in¬ 
struction  of  lawyers  in  arbitration  law  and 
tribunal  proceedings;  instruction  of  gov¬ 
ernment  executives  in  a  knowledge  of 
international  arbitration — these  are  the 
immediate  needs  for  instruction. 

9.  Standard  arbitration  agreements  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Most  commercial  arbitrations  are 


undertaken  as  a  result  of  arbitration 
clauses  in  contracts;  such  clauses  make  a 
constant  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  satisfactory  commercial  relations  within 
a  nation  and  among  nations.  Conse-  * 
quently,  the  organized  American  systems 
of  arbitration  have  prepared  a  standard  ■ 
arbitration  clause  of  the  kind  they  deem 
most  effective  for  the  quick,  unambiguous  ^ 
reference  of  a  controversy  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  systems.  ■ 

10.  Periodic  conjerences  coordinate,  stabltUze, 
and  energize  arbitration  systems.  Western 
Hemisphere  commercial  arbitration  sys-  g 
terns  have  therefore  established  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Arbitration. 

An  effective  modern  arbitration  system 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  adjudged 
complete  and  effective  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  that  these  ten  essentials  prevail.  ■ 

Settlement  oj  misunderstandings 

The  Inter- American  Commercial  Arbi¬ 
tration  Commission  became  convinced  in 
the  years  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
World  War  H,  namely  in  the  latter  half 
of  its  10  years  of  life,  that  nine-tenths  of 
commercial  differences  are  due  to  mis¬ 
understandings  that  have  not  reached 
the  stage  of  controversy.  It  was  found 
that  an  inquiry,  a  letter  of  explanation,  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  other  side 
through  the  medium  of  a  disinterested 
agency  more  frequently  than  not  so 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  parties  that  ; 
the  Commission  needed  to  take  no  further 
action.  Each  party  felt  that  it  had  a 
friend  who  could  understand  its  viewpoint. 
As  war  activities  were  heightened  and 
priorities  and  restrictions  on  trade  came 
into  operation,  these  misunderstandings 
increased,  for  often  the  reasons  for  dela)^  j 
and  deficiencies  were  not  available.  This  * 
information  the  Commission  could  and 
did  obtain,  with  the  consequence  that 
hundreds  of  differences  and  misunder-  , 
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Standings  have  been  eased  or  ironed  out. 
This  has  lx;en  accomplished  through  an 
Inter-American  Business  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  memljers  have  undertaken 
the  simple  task. 

But  no  one  should  be  deceived  that  this 
seemingly  simple  task  is  not  important. 
Whether  there  was  S200,000  or  $25  at 
issue,  the  possible  repercussions  of  this 
misunderstanding  among  the  friends  and 
compatriots  of  the  claimant  fully  justified 
all  the  painstaking  effort,  patience,  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  friendly  intervention  that  the 
Commission’s  representatives  have  exer¬ 
cised.  The  fact  that  somebody,  big  or 
small,  really  cares  to  have  the  matter  in 
issue  adjusted  has  in  many  cases  changed 
viewpoints  so  profoundly  that  the  parties 
themselves  were  able  to  proceed  to  a 
solution. 

The  record  of  achievement 

The  Inter- American  Commercial  Arbi¬ 
tration  Commission  regards  its  many  com¬ 
munications,  calls,  and  publications  as  the 
most  effective  part  of  its  work  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  good  will,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  which  avoids  controversy, 
controlling  complaints  at  the  source  so 
that  they  never  become  disturbers  of  com¬ 
mercial  peace  and  unity  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  final  process  of  arbitration. 
Nevertheless,  so  many  matters  of  wide 
range  have  been  submitted  and  settled 
through  the  Commission’s  good  offices 
that  a  resume  of  some  actual  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  is  here  presented. 

In  the  last  three  years,  352  claims  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Commission,  rang¬ 
ing  in  amounts  from  $5.00  to  $274,737.00. 
Every  republic  member  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  been  represented  with  one 
or  more  cases,  from  Ecuador  with  69  to  El 
Salvador  with  1.  Every  possible  type  of 
merchandise  found  in  inter-American 
trade  was  involved  in  these  disputes,  from 


atomizers  and  handkerchiefs  to  chemicals, 
steel,  and  textiles. 

A  summary  of  the  types  of  controversy 
received  by  the  Commission  follows: 

1 .  Failure  to  ship  or  deliver 

2.  Delay  in  payment 

3.  Merchandbe  not  in  accordance  with  speci¬ 
fications  or  sample 

4.  Alleged  shortage  of  material 

5.  Claim  of  no  contract  or  bona  fide  order 

6.  Misinterpretation  of  terms  of  contract 

7.  Claim  of  principal  against  agent,  or  agent 
against  principal 

8.  Misinterpretation  of  shipping  terms 

9.  Disputes  arising  from  exchange  regulations 

10.  Disputes  arising  from  questions  of  credit 

11.  Disputes  arising  from  unfamiliarity  with 
terminology  or  standards 

12.  Disputes  arising  from  war  time  export 
regulations  or  priorities 

13.  Claims  resulting  from  unsettled  market 
conditions 

14.  Disputes  involving  banks  or  factors 

15.  Disputes  arising  from  partnership  or  joint 
ventures 

1 6.  Alleged  overcharge  of  expenses 

17.  Disputes  involving  trade  names 

18.  Misinterpretation  of  terms  of  marine  insur¬ 
ance  contract 

1 9.  Dispute  as  to  whether  transaction  was  a  sale 
or  a  consignment 

In  the  years  1942  and  1943,  which  mark 
the  periods  of  greatest  activity  and  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Commission,  258  claims  were 
received,  and  132  were  amicably  adjusted 
either  through  the  mediatory  effort  of  the 
Commission  or  arbitration.  A  review  of 
several  interesting  cases  is  presented  to 
illustrate  the  Commission’s  work. 

1)  E-45.  An  Eicuadorean  agent  for  a  tire  export 
company  located  in  New  York  City  asked  this 
Commission  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
porter’s  failure  to  pay  certain  commissions  due 
him.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  another 
firm  had  taken  over  the  export  business  of  the 
principal  and  that  the  new  company  was  willing 
to  pay  the  commissions  out  of  future  orders 
placed  by  the  agent.  This  arrangement  was 
accepted  by  the  Eicuadorean  firm  and  business 
relations  were  resumed. 

2)  U-24.  An  impxjrter  placed  an  order  for 
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chemicals  with  a  manufacturer  in  New  York  City. 
The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Monte¬ 
video  referred  the  matter  to  this  Commission, 
requesting  that  it  contact  the  chemical  company 
and  find  out  whether  the  order  would  be  filled. 
An  interview  with  an  official  of  the  company 
revealed  that,  because  of  a  turn-over  in  office 
personnel  occasioned  by  the  draft,  its  records 
were  not  up  to  date.  The  company  promised, 
however,  to  fill  the  order  in  question  as  soon  as 
the  Uruguayan  merchant  secured  an  import 
license.  This  information  was  relayed  to  the 
importer  who  promptly  made  arrangements  to 
comply  with  the  manufacturer’s  request. 

3)  CR-26.  An  importer  of  Cartago,  Costa  Rica, 
purchased  35  rolls  of  wrapping  pap>er  from  a 
New  York  supplier.  Alleging  an  overcharge  of 
expenses,  the  Costa  Rican  merchant  asked  this 
Commission  to  secure  a  refund.  The  paper 
manufacturer,  when  interviewed,  explained  that 
the  charges  were  normal  in  view  of  war  conditions 
and  that  the  importer  was  erroneously  comparing 
this  shipment,  which  was  F.  O.  B.,  with  other 
orders  shipped  C.  I.  F.  When  informed  of  this 
explanation,  the  merchant  stated  that  he  was 
satisfied. 

4)  BR-29.  A  Kansas  City  milling  company  had 
sold  9,000  sacks  of  flour  to  an  agent  in  Recife, 
Brazil.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  alleged  damage, 
and  pending  disp>osition  of  the  matter,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  sell  the  flour  to  another  party 
at  a  loss.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale,  amounting 
to  $11,000.00,  were  tied  up  in  a  local  bank  by 
the  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  company,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  turn  it  over  to  his  principal.  This 
Commission  was  requested  to  intervene  by 
the  milling  company.  After  extensive  negotia¬ 
tions  and  correspondence,  the  Commission  was 
instrumental  in  securing  payment  of  the  sum  in 
question. 

5)  G-19.  A  Guatemalan  department  store  owner 
had  dealt  with  a  New  York  exporter  for  many 
years.  Beginning  soon  after  October  1942  he 
failed  to  receive  any  replies  to  various  letters 
sent  to  the  New  York  firm.  Upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  American  Consul  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Commission,  asking  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  silence  of  the  .American  concern. 


or  to  secure  the  return  of  the  balance  due  the 
Guatemalan  party.  As  the  result  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  exptorting  firm 
it  was  reveaded  that  all  letters  addressed  to  the 
importer  had  been  returned  by  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  ground  that  the  addressee’s  name  was 
on  the  proclaimed  list.  The  Commission  con¬ 
tacted  the  Department  of  State  and  discovered 
that  the  Guatemalan  firm  had  been  confused  with 
another  company  of  similar  name  which  was 
actually  on  the  proclaimed  list.  The  Commission 
notified  the  postal  authorities  of  this  mistake  and 
as  a  result,  correspondence  and  commercial 
relations  were  resumed  by  the  parties. 

6)  A-46.  A  contract  between  an  Argentine  com¬ 
pany  and  a  New  York  firm  called  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  by  the  former  of  300  tons  of  calcium 
tartrate.  The  Argentine  firm  failed  to  make 
delivery  and  since  there  was  an  arbitration  clause 
in  the  agreement,  the  New  York  company  sub¬ 
mitted  the  matter  to  arbitration,  claiming  the 
sum  of  $15,225.00  as  damages  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  The  arbitrators  made  an  award  of  the 
amount  of  $6,275.00.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  firms  are  continuing  their  business 
relations. 

7)  A-47.  A  shipment  of  217  tons  of  foundry 
coke  was  purchased  by  a  firm  in  Buenos  Aires 
from  a  New  York  company.  According  to  the 
contract  of  sale  the  coke  was  to  be  packed  in 
double  bags.  The  coke,  however,  was  shipped 
in  single  bags  and  as  a  result  a  loss  of  96,795 
kilograms  occurred  because  of  breakage  of  the 
sacks.  The  United  .States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Buenos  Aires  referred  the  case  to  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  immediately  communicated  with  the 
New  York  company.  The  exporter  notified  the 
Commission  that  it  would  study  the  case.  Within 
a  week  the  Commission  was  advised  that  a  check 
in  the  amount  of  $4,500.00  would  be  sent  to  the 
Argentine  firm. 

8)  CO-17.  This  case  involved  a  controversy 
between  a  New  York  Diesel  company  and  a 
Colombian  agent.  By  mututd  agreement,  the 
dispute  over  commissions  in  the  amount  of 
$8,675.48  was  submitted  to  arbitration.  An 
award  was  made  to  the  Colombian  agent  for 
$7,798.00  plus  $1,644.00  in  accrued  interest. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 


as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


Semarues  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Declarations  of  War 


Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

i'ar  Adherence 

_ to  the  Joint 

Declara- 

Bulgaria  tion  by  the 


Rumania  tions 


'  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 
•  The  decree  of  April  7, 1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 
which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on 


(TV  Department  of  Stale  BxUtetin,  December  11,  1943.) 

’  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  state  Bultetin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  Mexico  bad  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (TV  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1943.) 

*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10, 1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

'  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14, 1942.) 
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those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
(f.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolettn  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 


Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario  ' 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial.  I 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received  | 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When  ' 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  I 


PART  XXV 


ARGENTINA 

83a.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  1,  1943.) 

836.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  1,  1943.) 

83c.  June  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,117,  declaring  that  until  further  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Supply  Control  Commission 
its  duties  will  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Supply,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  {Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  July  5,  1943.) 

87jco.  August  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,904,  declaring  the  importation  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  and  articles  manufactured  thereof  free  from 
import  duties.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  20,  1943.) 

95bi.  September  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  7,330,  fixing  new  maximum  prices  for 
gypsum.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  28,  1943.) 
956j.  September  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  7,331,  amending  Decree  No.  136,509  of 
November  25,  1942  (see  Argentina  38/,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  June  1943)  to  fix  new  maximum  prices  for 
brick.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  28,  1943.) 

95rf.  September  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  895, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  iron  and  steel  impiorted  from  Spain  and 
distributed  according  to  Decree  No.  150,593  of 
May  21,  1943  (see  Argentina  74c,  Bulletin, 
December  1943)  will  be  distributed  among  other 
users  in  proportion  to  their  1940  consumption, 
with  priority  for  governmental  construction 
projects.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  6,  1943.) 

96a.  September  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  5,161 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  individuals 
or  associations  desiring  to  carry  out  commercial 
or  private  fishing  operations  in  the  rivers  and 


navigable  streams  of  the  valleys  of  the  Parani, 
Uruguay,  and  Plate  Rivers,  and  in  all  waters  of 
public  utility  in  the  National  Territories  of 
Chaco,  Misiones,  and  Formosa  must  obtain 
previous  permission  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  October  5,  1943.) 

966.  September  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,276  subjecting  to  prior  permit  the  exjKirta- 
tion  of  glass  and  articles  manufactured  thereof 
and  of  sodium  silicate  and  carbonate.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  October  4,  1943.) 

96c.  September  20,  1943.  Presioential  Decree 
No.  9,257,  authorizing,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  reexpiortation  and  the  return  to  the  country 
of  origin,  of  specified  containers  made  of  iron  and 
tin  plate.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  4,  1943.) 

97.  (Correction)  September  28,  1943.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  9,967.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October 
6,  1943.) 

98.  (Correction)  September  28,  1943.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  9,968.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October 
6,  1943.) 

98a.  September  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  10,067,  subjecting  to  prior  permit  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  articles  totally  or  partially  manufac¬ 
tured  of  porcelain,  glazed  china,  pottery,  or 
any  other  earthenware.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October 
28,  1943.) 

986.  October  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,789,  declaring  temporarily  free  of  duty  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  for  the  manufacture 
of  bags  for  fruit  or  nationally  manufactured  mer¬ 
chandise.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  22,  1943.) 

98c.  October  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
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No.  11,2'ri,  regulating  the  opjeration  of  concerns 
manufacturing  for  export  oil,  meal,  fertilizer,  or 
other  byproducts  of  fish  not  intended  for  human 
consumption.  (Bolet’m  Oficial,  October  22,  1943.) 
98i/.  October  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,330,  fixing  new  maximum  prices  for  lead  and 
lead  pipes.  {Bolet’m  Oficial,  October  22,  1943.) 

98e.  October  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No- 
11,607  prohibiting  the  offering  of  prizes,  coupons> 
or  other  gifts  with  purchases  of  certain  kinds  of 
merchandise.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  28,  1943.) 
98/.  October  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,821,  fixing  prices  for  wheat  destined  for  milling 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  October  28,  1943.) 

%g.  November  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  14,001  reducing  rentals  on  agricultural  lands 
by  20  per  cent — reductions  to  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  July  1940  rentals  tmd  to  be  retroactive  to 
.\pril  1943 — and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
November  16  and  December  11,  1943.) 

98A.  December  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
making  regulations  to  govern  the  farm  land 
rental  reductions  established  by  Decree  No. 
14,001  of  November  12,  1943  (see  98^  above). 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  11,  1943.) 

99a.  January  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  or¬ 
dering  ail  national  merchant  vessels  to  remain  in 
their  present  ports  pending  further  instructions. 
(.Veit'  York  T'/me.i,  January  28,  1944.) 

99A.  January  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  dis¬ 
continuing  telephone,  cable  and  wireless  commu¬ 
nications  with  Germany  and  Japan.  (New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  fanuary  29,  1944.) 

99c.  January  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  commercial  and  financial  operations 
with  Germany  and  Japan.  (New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  January  29,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

30.  October  30,  1943.  Resolution  creating  a 
commission  to  study  production  costs  of  the  na¬ 
tional  milling  industry  and  import  conditions, 
comparative  costs,  and  quality  of  foreign  flour. 
(El  Diario,  La  Paz,  November  7,  1943.) 

31.  November  26,  1943.  Ratification  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  Bolivia’s  adherence  to  the  Declaration  by 
the  United  Nations  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
-Measures  91,  Bulletin,  July  1943).  (El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  November  27,  1943.) 

32.  December  4,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  ratify- 
I  ing  the  Executive  Decree  of  April  7,  1943  (see 


Bolivia  14,  Bulleti.n,  June  and  September  1943) 
which  declared  war  on  the  Axis  powers.  (El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  December  5,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

87.  Corrections  to  Decree-Law  No.  5,782  in 
Diario  Oficial,  September  15,  1943. 

89a.  September  3,  1943.  Order  No.  127,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring 
dealers  in  quartz  crystals  in  tne  Federal  District 
and  its  environs  to  declare  stocks  on  hand. 
(Diario  Oficial,  September  6,  1943.) 

92a.  September  11,  1943.  Order  No.  131,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  Industrial  Production  Division  to  control  the 
production  and  distribution  of  rayon  thread 
throughout  the  republic.  (Diario  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1943.) 

926.  September  13,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 
5,811,  authorizing  the  Institute  of  Social  Security 
and  Welfare  of  Civil  Servants  to  assume  the  rights 
and  obligations  connected  with  life  insurance 
policies  issued  by  certain  liquidated  Italian  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  15, 
1943.) 

92c.  September  14,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5.813,  approving  the  agreement  made  September 
6,  1943,  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  regarding  the  recruiting  and 
placement  of  workers  for  the  Amazon  rubber  re¬ 
gion  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  112| 
below).  (Diario  Oficial,  September  16,  1943.) 

92rf.  September  14,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5.814,  amplifying  the  powers  of  the  Rubber  Credit 
Bank,  with  particular  reference  to  loans  for  the 
development  of  rubber  production,  means  of 
transportation  between  rubber  production  and 
distribution  centers,  and  agriculture  in  the  rub¬ 
ber  regions.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  16,  1943.) 
92c.  September  16,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 
5,821,  prescribing  measures  p>ertaining  to  collec¬ 
tive  labor  disputes  during  the  war.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  18,  1943.) 

92/.  September  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  17. 
Supervisory  and  Executive  Textile  Committee, 
exempting  spiecified  articles  from  the  textile 
quotas.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  25,  1943.) 
92g.  September  24,  1943.  Order  No.  132,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  repiealing 
Order  No.  35  of  January  4,  1943  (see  Brazil  67a, 
Bulletin,  August  1943),  and  prescribing  new 
regulations  governing  the  exportation  of  quartz 
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crystal  to  the  United  States.  (Diario  Ofaial, 
September  25,  1943.) 

92A.  September  30,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5,861,  changing  tne  name  of  the  Anti-Air  Defense 
Service  created  by  Decree-Law  No.  4,624  of 
August  26,  1942  (see  Brazil  40,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1942  and  January  1943)  to  the  Civilian 
Defense  Service.  (Diario  Ofaial,  October  2, 
1943.) 

92i.  September  30,  1943.  Order  No.  133,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Elconomic  Mobilization,  susp>ending 
the  effectiveness  of  all  state  and  municipal  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  free  movement  of  foodstuffs  and 
fodder.  (Diario  Ofaial,  October  2,  1943.) 

92J.  October  1,  1943.  Decree  No.  13,560,  ex¬ 
tending  the  property  confiscation  measures  con¬ 
tained  in  Decree-Law  No.  4,166  of  March  11, 
1942  (see  Brazil  19,  Bulijitin,  May  and  July 
1942)  to  35  additional  Axis  firms.  (Diario  Ofaial, 
October  4,  1943.) 

92k.  October  1,  1943.  Order  No.  137,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing 
restrictions  and  priorities  for  civilian  construction 
work.  (Diario  Ofaial,  October  2,  1943;  corrected 
in  Diario  Ofaial,  October  8,  1943.) 

921.  October  5,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,881, 
approving  the  supplementary  agreement  on 
rubber  prices  signed  September  29,  1 943,  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateial  Measures  115a 
below).  (Diario  Ofaial,  October  7,  1943.) 

92m.  October  8,  1943.  Order  No.  139,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  susp>ending 
the  public  sale  of  fresh  or  frozen  beef  in  Minas 
Gerais,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Federal  District  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
during  October  and  November  1943.  (Diario 
Ofaial,  October  9,  1943.) 

92n.  October  8,  1943.  Order  No.  140,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Elconomic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
and  regulating  new  retail  prices  for  beef  in  the 
Federal  District  and  Sao  Paulo.  (Diario  Ofaial, 
October  9,  1943.) 

CHILE 

75.  November — ,  1943.  Decree,  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  imported  iron 
and  steel.  (Diario  Ofaial,  November  12,  1943, 
mentioned  in  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  November 
23,  1943.) 

76.  November  16,  1943.  Announcement,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Wage  Commission,  fixing  minimum  wages 


for  the  province  of  Santiago.  (El  .Mmuru, 
Santiago,  November  17,  1943.)  * 

COLOMBIA 

90^1.  October  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  43,  Na. 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  prescribing  procedure 
for  carrying  out  Resolution  No.  7  (see  Colombia 
76,  Bulletin,  November  and  December  1943) 
which  fixed  maximum  prices  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Diario  Ofaial,  November  6,  1943.) 

90^2.  October  21,  1943.  Resolution  No.  48,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  requiring  quarterly 
reports  of  stocks  on  hand,  quantities  handled, 
sold,  and  exported,  and  buying  and  selling  prices 
from  all  mills,  factories,  or  gins  handling  rice, 
wheat,  cacao  or  cotton,  and  from  producers’  as- 
sexiations  and  organizations  engaged  in  buying  [ 
or  financing  those  products.  (Diario  •  Ofaicl,  L 
October  29,  1943.)  ^  T 

90/.  Resolution  No.  50.  (Diario  Ofaial,  Novem-  ; 
ber  8,  1943.)  j 

90g.  October  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  53,  Na-  I 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  requiring  all  Indus-  : 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises  not  covered  by  L 
Resolution  No.  1  (see  Colombia  12a,  Bulletin,  1 
December  1943),  except  merchants  operating  with 
a  capital  of  less  than  1 ,000  p>esos,  to  file  statement'  - 
showing  the  line  of  industrial  or  commercial  ac-  i 
tivity  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  (Dian  \ 
Ofaial,  November  8,  1943.)  [ 

90A.  November  3,  1943.  Presidential  Deciw 

No.  2,159,  postponing  until  January  1,  1944,  tht 
effectiveness  of  Decree  No.  2,001  (see  Colombia 
90e,  Bulletin,  March  1944)  on  control  of  im-  j 
ports.  (Diario  Ofai'tl,  November  16,  1943.) 

I 

90i.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decret  | 

No.  2,163,  amending  and  amplifying  Decree  No. 
928  (see  Colombia  67,  Buli.etin,  October  1943) 
which  created  the  National  Price  Control  Office  j 
(Diario  Ofaial,  November  16,  1943.) 

91.  (Correction)  November  26,  1943.  Declaia- 
tion.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  approved  by  tht 
Senate,  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  with  Germany.  (Diario  Ofaial,  No  i 
vember  29,  1943.) 

92.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decret 
No.  2,298,  establishing  volunteer  parachute 
troojjs  at  air  bases  to  be  selected  by  the  Minisoy 
of  War.  (Diario  Ofaial,  December  4,  1943.) 

93.  December  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,371,  creating  a  Superior  National  Defenie 
Council  and  appKiinting  its  members.  (Dion* 
Ofaial,  December  7,  1943.) 
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COSTA  rIcA 


134.  October  25,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  73,  creating  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
I.  for  Political  Defense  to  cooperate  with  the 

j  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 

j  !  Defense  of  the  Continent.  {La  Gaceta,  November 

1)  5, 1943.) 

«  135.  November  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  5,  regulating  the  organization  and  functions 
j.  I  of  the  Central  and  Auxiliary  Supply  Boards  in 

|y  accordance  with  Legislative  Decree  No.  37  (see 

j  ‘  Costa  Rica  112,  Bulletin,  November  1943). 

Q  (La  Gactta,  November  5,  1943.) 
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136.  November  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  75,  permitting  the  duty-free  importation  of 
beans  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce. 
(La  Gaceta,  November  5,  1943.) 

137.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  76,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  700  Defense 
Bonds  of  1,000  colones  each,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  Costa 
Rica  61,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (La  Gaceta, 
November  6,  1943.) 

138.  November  6,  1943.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  26,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  make 
a  five-year  contract  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica  to  provide  cash  for  the  purchase  of 
Costa  Rican  crops  of  rice,  beans,  maize,  and 
potatoes,  in  order  to  stimulate  national  production 
of  these  crojDs;  creating  a  fund  of  1,500,000  colones 
to  finance  the  project;  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Social  Security  to  organize  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  foods  thus  produced. 
(La  Gaceta,  November  11,  1943.) 

139.  November  9,  1943.  Legislative  Order  No. 
2,  continuing  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  certain  constitutional  guarantees. 
(La  Gaceta,  November  11,  1943.) 
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140.  November  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9,  amending  Decree  No.  8  of  October  20, 
1943  (see  Costa  Rica  133,  Bulletin,  March  1944), 
adjusting  sugar  prices  in  order  to  enable  sugar 
producers  to  obtain  just  returns  and  to  pay  wages 
commensurate  with  those  paid  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  workers.  (La  Gaceta,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1943.) 

CUBA 


180a.  June  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  12,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  mer¬ 
chants,  industrialists,  and  producers  to  make 
monthly  declarations  of  stocks  on  hand  of  edible 


oils  and  fats,  lard,  rice,  wheat  flour,  and  beans. 
(Gaceta  Ojicial,  June  29,  1942.) 

190fi.  July  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  20,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  a  new 
form  for  monthly  declarations  of  stocks  on  hand  of 
the  foodstuffs  sjjecified  in  Resolution  No.  12  (see 
180a  above),  and  adding  chickpeas  and  potatoes 
to  the  list.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  July  28,  1942.) 

486a.  October  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,337,  establishing  new  offices  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  new  personnel  in  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  administration  and 
collection  of  new  taxes  imjxwed  because  of  the 
war.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  November  12,  1943,  p.  10, 
Annex  to  Third  Edition). 

496.  November  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  155, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
additional  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
distribution  of  materials  for  rebuilding,  retreading, 
and  vulcanizing  tires  and  tubes  (see  Cuba  421, 
Bulletin,  September  1943).  (Gaceta  Ojicial, 
November  26,  1943,  p.  19850.) 

497.  November  25,  1943.  Resolution  No.  156, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  emergency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for 
vehicles  engaged  in  the  transport  of  essential 
articles.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  November  30,  1943,  p. 
20036.) 

498.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,459,  making  specified  concessions  and 
privileges  regarding  imports  and  exfKjrts,  storage 
facilities,  property,  and  taxes,  already  in  effect  for 
the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  applicable  also  to 
the  United  States  Commercial  Company  Agency, 
an  official  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  which 
is  to  take  charge  of  certain  Metals  Reserve  ojjera- 
tions  in  Cuba.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  November  27, 
1943,  p.  19878.) 

499.  November  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  157, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amplify¬ 
ing  the  membership  and  functions  of  the  National 
Tire  and  Tube  Rationing  Commission.  (Gaceta 
Ojicial,  December  1,  1943,  p.  20074.) 

500.  November  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  158, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  nationally  manufac¬ 
tured  cement.  (Gaceta  Ojicial,  December  4,  1943, 
p.  20327.) 

501.  November  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3509,  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  War 
Elconomy  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Regulation 
and  Supply,  the  Import-Expiort  Agency,  and  the 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  for  the  duration  of 
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the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  1,  1943,  p. 
20067.) 

502.  November  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  159, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
regular  and  emergency  tire  and  tube  quotas  for 
the  month  of  November  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  6,  1943,  p.  20359.) 

503.  December  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  160, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  115  of  June  14,  1943  (see  Cuba 
421,  Bulletin,  September  1943),  regarding  mate¬ 
rials  and  services  for  retreading  and  rebuilding 
tires  and  tubes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  6,  1 943, 
p.  20387.) 

504.  December  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  161, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a 
final  10-day  period  within  which  industrialists 
and  merchants  must  declare  stocks  on  hand  of 
iron  and  steel  materials.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1943,  p.  20388.) 

505.  December  2, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,562,  conceding  customs,  tax,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  the  Nicaro  Nickel 
Company  for  the  construction  of  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  mining  installations.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  13,  1943,  p.  20775.) 

506.  December  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  162, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  onions.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  6,  1943,  p.  20389.) 

507.  December  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  163, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  lard  and 
soy  bean  oil.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  8,  1943, 
p.  20454.) 

508.  December  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  164» 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  limiting 
typjes  of  coal  that  may  be  sold  in  specified  areas 
and  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
therefor.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  8,  1943,  p. 
20484.) 

509.  December  4,  1943.  Resolution  No.  165, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending 
indefinitely  the  prices  and  regulations  regarding 
the  sale  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  fixed 
by  Resolutions  83  and  99  of  February  16,  1943, 
and  April  24,  1943  (see  Cuba  344  and  391 ,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  May  and  August  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  8,  1943,  p.  20518.) 

510.  December  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,591,  extending  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
spiecified  time  limits  on  payments  for  exports  to 


the  United  States  and  other  countries.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  14,  1943,  p.  20869.) 

511.  December  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  166, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
a  10  percent  increase  in  the  maximum  prices  for 
paint,  varnish,  and  enamel,  and  making  other 
provisions  piertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1943,  p.  21028.) 

512.  December  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  167, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  164  of  December  3,  1943  (see  508 
above),  with  reference  to  coal  prices.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  18,  1943,  p.  21220.) 

513.  December  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  169, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
producers’,  wholesale,  and  retail  prices  for  black 
and  red  beans.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  20, 

1943,  p.  21254.) 

514.  December  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  170, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  excluding 
paving  asphalt  from  price  regulations  now  in 
effect  when  the  material  is  destined  for  federal, 
state,  or  municipal  public  works.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  29,  1943,  p.  21892.) 

515.  December  21,  1943.  Resolution  No.  172, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  12  of  June  25,  1942,  as  amended 
by  Resolution  No.  20  of  July  15,  1942  (see  180a 
and  190c-i  above),  to  include  peas,  onions,  corn- 
meal,  and  corn  in  the  list  of  articles  for  which 
monthly  stock  declarations  must  be  made,  and 
making  other  provisions  piertaining  thereto. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  28,  1943,  p.  21797.) 

516.  December  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  173, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
milk  prices  and  making  other  provisions  piertain- 
ing  to  that  product.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December 
29,  1943,  p.  21891.) 

517.  December  31,  1943.  Decree,  War  Econo¬ 
my  Board,  declaring  the  export  of  asphalt  and 
all  fuels  to  be  included  under  the  expiort  control 
system  established  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3485  of  December  27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  11, 

1944,  p.  385.) 

518.  December  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  174, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  beef  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  4,  1944,  p.  98.) 

519.  January  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  175, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an 
emergency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  to  meet  re- 
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quirements  of  the  sugar  industry.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  6,  1944,  p.  194.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

107a.  September  20,  1943.  Law  No.  392,  regu¬ 
lating  the  traffic,  carrying,  and  possession  of 
firearms  and  repealing  Law  No.  74  of  August  14, 

1942  (see  Dominican  Republic  46a,  Bulletin, 
March  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  27, 
1943.) 

113a.  November  1,  1943.  Rate  Order  No.  3, 
National  Maritime  Commission,  prescribing 
freight  rates  for  merchant  vessels  of  national 
registry  of  more  than  20  tons,  effective  November 
10,  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  17,  1943.) 

115.  November  15,  1943.  Executive  Decree 

No.  1,523,  approving  and  giving  the  force  of  a 
decree  to  Rate  Order  No.  3  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  in  regard  to  freight  rates  for 
national  merchant  vessels  (see  113a  above),  and 
repealing  Executive  Decree  No.  1,140  of  May  7, 

1943  (sec  Dominican  Republic  88(/,  Bulletin, 
October  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  17, 
1943.) 

116.  November  13,  1943.  List  No.  3,  Textile 
Price  Control  Board,  fixing  prices  for  various 
kinds  of  textiles.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  8, 
1943.) 

117.  November  20,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,545,  creating  and  appointing  the  members  of 
the  National  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post- 
War  Problems.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  27, 
1943.) 

118.  November  27,  1943.  Law  No.  444,  amend¬ 
ing  Law  No.  392  (see  107a  above),  in  regard  to 
the  traffic,  carrying,  and  possession  of  firearms. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  1,  1943.) 

119.  November  27,  1 943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,560,  piermitting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
use  of  non-vegetable  coloring  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  4,  1943.) 

120.  December  3,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,582,  approving  the  priee  schedule  fixed  by  the 
Textile  Price  Control  Board  on  November  13, 
1943  (see  116  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December 
8, 1943.) 

ECUADOR 

54.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,046.  {Registro 
^filial,  July  30,  1 943.) 

57.  {Registro  Oficial,  August  30,  1943.) 

57a.  August  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


12,  1943.) 

58.  {Registro  Oficial,  August  16,  1943.) 

58a.  August  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,217,  amendine  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,046 
of  July  13,  1943  (see  Ecuador  54,  Bulletin,  No¬ 
vember  1943,  and  above),  regarding  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  gold  certificates.  {Registro  Oficial, 
September  2,  1943.) 

586.  August  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,229,  authorizing  certain  oil  companies  to  in¬ 
crease  their  sale  prices  for  gasoline  and  kerosene. 
{Registro  Oficial,  August  13,  1943.) 

59.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,230.  {Registro 
Oficial,  August  25,  1943.) 

60.  (Correction)  Executive  Resolution  No.  187. 
{Registro  Oficial,  August  16,  1943.) 

61.  (Correction)  August  26,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1,315.  {Registro  Oficial,  .September 

21,  1943.) 

61a.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,317.  {Registro 
Oficial,  September  22,  1943.) 

63a.  September  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,432,  increasing  to  15  days  the  period  for 
the  transmission  of  customs  documents  covering 
imported  merchandise.  {Registro  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1943.) 

646.  September  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,506,  amending  and  clarifying  Decree  No. 
1,230  of  August  13,  1943  (see  Ecuador  59, 
Bulletin,  January  1944  and  above),  in  regard 
to  increases  in  wages  of  public  and  private  em¬ 
ployees.  {Registro  Oficial,  October  2,  1943.) 

64c.  October  14,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  fix¬ 
ing  August  20,  1944,  as  the  termination  date  for 
the  effects  of  the  Legislative  Decree  of  September 

22,  1941,  as  extended  by  the  Legislative  Decree 
of  October  21,  1942  (see  Ecuador  42,  Bulletin, 
March  1943),  which  gave  the  President  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers.  {Registro  Oficial,  October  16, 
1943.) 

65.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,573.  {Registro 
Oficial,  October  25,  1943.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

77.  December  23,  1943.  Bulletin  No.  39,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Coordination,  establishing 
maximum  prices  for  certain  articles  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential  Decree  of 
April  15,  1943  (see  El  Salvador  61,  Bulletin, 
September  1943).  {Diario  Nuevo,  San  Salvador, 
December  27,  1943.) 
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GUATEMALA 

92.  November  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,080,  prescribing  the  copper  content  of  certain 
coins.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  November  9, 
1943.) 

93.  December  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,089,  prohibiting  exports  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  except  those  to  be  used  by  troojjs  of  the 
United  Nations.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1943.) 

94.  December  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,090,  prescribing  procedures  for  validation 
of  documents  concerning  property  in  Guatemala, 
executed  by  nationals  of  Germany,  Japan  or  Italy 
who  are  held  in  concentration  camp>s  in  the  United 
States.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  December  24, 
1943.) 

HAITI 

81.  Executive  Decree  No.  292.  (Le  Momteur, 
August  5,  1943.) 

81a.  September  2,  1943.  Communique,  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  National  Economy,  relative  to  the 
prohibition  on  rice  exports.  (Le  Moniteur,  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1943.) 

82.  September  25,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
308.  (Le  Moniteur,  September  27,  1943.) 

83.  September  25,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
320,  adding  soybeans  to  the  list  of  strategic  prod¬ 
ucts  specified  in  the  decree  of  December  28,  1 942 
(see  Haiti  69,  Bulletin,  May  1943),  and  desig¬ 
nating  certain  strategic  zones  for  their  cultivation. 
(Le  Moniteur,  September  27,  1943.) 

84.  Executive  Decree  No.  323,  amending  the 
decree  of  November  25,  1942  (see  Haiti  59, 
Bulletin,  May  1943),  which  prescribed  certain 
measures  for  the  control  of  stocks  of  merchandise. 
(Le  Moniteur,  November  4,  1943.) 

85.  November  6,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
324,  reserving  to  the  Government  the  exclusive 
right  to  export  and  import  certain  foodstuffs  and 
prescribing  other  measures  piertaining  to  price 
regulation,  stocks  on  hand,  etc.  (Le  Moniteur, 
November  8,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

37.  December  15,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
6,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  62  of  June 
8, 1943  (see  Honduras  35,  Bulletin,  October  1943) 
which  established  press  and  mail  censorship  and 
created  a  Censorship  Commis.sion.  (La  Gacela, 
December  23,  1943.) 


MEXICO 

205A.  October  7,  1943.  Decree  freezing  existing  - 
freight  rates  in  all  kinds  of  transportation  and  re-  ' 
lated  services  on  all  articles  whose  prices  have 
been  or  may  be  frozen  by  presidential  decree. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  O^ia/,  January  7,  1944.) 

2106.  November  15,  1943.  Decree  approving 
the  agreement  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  signed  at  Washing-  ! 
ton  November  9,  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi-  P 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944). 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  7,  1944.) 

210c.  November  16,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  i 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  (lersons  and  firms  [ 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy  { 
propterty  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  t 
18,  1944.)  " 

223.  December  22,  1943.  Order.  Inter-Depart-  ! 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  f 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per-  L 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  r 
law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  {Diarit  ^ 

January  12,  1944.) 

224.  January  6,  1944.  Executive  Order,  fixing  ■ 
tne  seat  and  jurisdiction  of  the  21  regional  com-  P 
missions  established  to  supterintend  compliana  | 
with  the  Emergency  Low-Wage  Comptensation  ^ 
Law  (see  Mexico  200  and  206,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1943  and  January  1944).  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  13,  1944.) 

225.  January  11,  1944.  Decree  adding  to  the 
Emergency  Low-Wage  Compiensation  Law  (see 
Mexico  200,  206,  210a  and  220,  Bulletin,  De¬ 
cember  1943,  January  and  March  1944),  with  j 
|>articular  reference  to  textile  workers.  {Diarit  p 
O^ta/,  January  12,  1944.) 

226.  January  11,  1944.  Decree  extending  to  i 
December  31,  1945  and  December  31,  1944,  re- 
spiectively,  the  pteriod  for  the  exchange  of  5-cen-  i 
tavo  cupronickel  coins  and  2-ccntavo  bronze  coins 
(see  Mexico  165  and  166,  Bulletin,  September 
1943).  {Diario  OJicial,  January  19,  1944.)  j 

227.  January  18,  1944.  Decree  giving  to  tht 

Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit^fcr 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  sole  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  and  repsealing  all  contrary  legislatioa  , 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Ojuii.\  i 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  28,  1 944.)  i 

PANAMA  ® 

80a.  July  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  ; 
194,  amending  Decree  No.  190  of  July  14,  1943;  i 
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(sec  Panama  79,  Bulletin,  November  1943),  in 
regard  to  the  slaughter  of  beef  cattle.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  4,  1943.) 

95.  October  29,  1943.  Decree  No.  34,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  specified  articles  of  prime 
necessity  in  the  city  of  David.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  6,  1943.) 

96.  November  9,  1943.  Decree  No.  35,  Office 
of  Imports.  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  firewood 
in  the  city  of  David.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November 
13, 1943.) 

97.  November  17,  1943.  Decree  No.  36,  Office 
of  ImfHDrts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  service  charges  for  hand  laundries. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  29,  1943.) 

98.  November  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  223,  prescribing  measures  governing  the 
slaughter  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs  throughout  the 
Republic  and  repealing  Decrees  Nos.  190  and 
194  (see  Panama  79,  Bulletin,  November  1943, 
and  80a  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  21, 
1943.) 

99.  November  19,  1943.  Decree  No.  36  (sic). 
Office  of  ImpKjrts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control, 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
rice  in  the  Province  of  Veraguas.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  27,  1943.) 

100.  December  2,  1943.  Decree  No.  37,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  the 
maximum  price  for  unhulled  rice  in  the  Province 
of  Veraguas.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  14,  1943.) 


48a.  September  13,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  304, 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  both  at  home  and  abroad,  using  avail¬ 
able  foreign  exchange  for  such  purchases  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  Bank’s  reserves  (or  more  with 
special  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  and  with  no  limitations  on  gold  pur¬ 
chases  at  home.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  September 
17, 1943.) 

483.  September  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  331,  placing  the  distribution  of  sugar  for 
domestic  consumption  in  charge  of  the  Mixed 
Commission  for  the  Sale  of  Sugar  and  requiring 
»11  sugar  dealers  to  register  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  September  17,  1943.) 

51.  October  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  16, 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Industries 


and  Commerce,  requiring  merchants  to  make 
declarations  of  stocks  on  hand  of  articles  of 
general  necessity.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  October 
25,  1943.) 

PERU 

102.  November  6,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Naval  Reserve  and  outlining  its  duties 
and  functions.  (£/  Peruana,  November  30,  1943.) 

103.  November  9,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  call¬ 
ing  up  688  university  and  high-school  students  for 
a  three-day  period  of  maneuvers,  beginning 
November  28,  1943.  (El  Peruana,  November  12, 
1943.) 

104.  November  9,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  call¬ 
ing  up  129  men  honorably  discharged  from  the 
classes  of  1938,  1939,  and  1940  and  429  reserves 
from  the  classes  of  1941  and  1942  for  a  fifteen-day 
period  of  military  training  and  maneuvers. 
(El  Peruana,  November  12,  1943.) 

105.  November  9,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  call¬ 
ing  up  139  discharged  and  reserve  soldiers  from 
the  classes  of  1939,  1940,  1941  and  1942  in  the 
city  of  Huacho  for  a  six-day  period  of  military 
training  and  maneuvers  beginning  November 
28,  1943.  (El  Peruana,  November  12,  1943.) 

106.  November  9,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  men  summoned  to  military 
training  and  maneuvers  may  not  be  discharged 
from  their  jobs  during  such  period.  (El  Peruana, 
November  12,  1943.) 

107.  November  12,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
stating  that  although  supplies  of  flour  for  bakeries 
have  been  reduced,  normal  production  of  ordinary 
low-priced  bread  must  be  maintained.  (El 
Peruana,  November  22,  1943.) 

108.  November  15,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  abolishing  regulations  governing 
the  sale  of  bicycle  and  tricycle  tires.  (El  Peruana, 
December  2,  1943.) 

109.  November  24,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution, 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare, 
limiting  the  amount  of  narcotics  which  may  be 
acquired  by  pharmaceutical  establishments,  and 
requiring  deposit  with  the  government  of  all  stocks 
of  narcotics  over  and  above  the  amount  necessary 
for  a  normal  year’s  consumption.  (El  Peruana, 
November  26,  1943.) 

110.  December  15,  1943.  Supreme  Decree 

establishing  reforestation  areas  to  build  up  a 
national  forest  reserve,  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto.  (El  Camercio,  Lima, 
December  18,  1943.) 
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UNITED  STATES 

488a.  December  23,  1943.  Public  Law  214 
(78th  Congress),  amending  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Act  of  1941,  as  amended, 
with  regard  to  the  commissioning  or  enlisting  of 
members  of  the  Women’s  Reserve. 

488i.  December  23,  1943.  Public  Law  217 
(78th  Congress),  extending  until  January  31, 
1944,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1943 
(see  United  States  381,  Bulletin,  July  1943), 
making  an  appropriation  to  assist  in  providing  a 
supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the 
calendar  year  1943. 

490.  January  20,  1944.  Public  Law  221  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  with  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  deserters 
from  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war,  and  with  regard  to  certificates  of 
citizenship  for  persons  who  claim  to  have  derived 
United  States  citizenship  through  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  a  parent,  through  the  naturalization  or 
citizenship  of  a  husband,  and  other  specified  cases. 

491.  January  21,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.416,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  possession  of  and  operate  the  plants  of  the 
York  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  they  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  operated  in  the  manufacture  of  war  ma¬ 
terials.  {Federal  /frgirlrr,  January  26,  1944.) 

492.  January  22,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.417,  establishing  a  War  Refugee  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury, 
and  War,  charged  with  effectuating  with  all 
possible  spieed  the  rescue  and  relief  of  victims  of 
enemy  oppression,  through  the  development  of 
plans  and  programs  and  the  inauguration  of  effec¬ 
tive  measures  and  the  taking  of  necessary  steps  to 
cnlbt  the  cooperation  of  foreign  governments  and 
to  obtain  their  participation  in  the  execution  of 
such  plans  and  programs.  {Federal  Register, 
January  26,  1944.) 

493.  January  28,  1944.  Public  Law  224  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  fleet, 
aviation,  storage,  ordnance,  housing,  shore  radio, 
and  other  facilities,  to  a  total  cost  of  $281,060,000. 

494.  January  29,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.418,  authorizing  the  War  Food  Administration 
to  place  orders  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
materials  or  services  to  be  obtained  by  contract 
or  otherwise.  {Federal  Register,  February  1, 

1944.) 

495.  February  3,  1944.  Public  Law  225  (78th 


Congress),  the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of 
1944,  providing  for  mustering-out  payments  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

496.  February  4,  1944.  Executive  Order  Xo. 

9.419,  establishing  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  wth 
accompanying  ribbons  and  appurtenances,  for 
award  to  persons  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
heroic  or  meritorious  achievements  or  service 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  in  or  with  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  December  7,  1941, 
{Federal  Register,  February  8,  1944.) 

497.  February  7,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.420,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take 
possession  of  and  operate  the  plants  and  facilities 
of  certain  textile  plants  in  Fall  River,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Fedai 
Register,  February  9,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

160a.  Septemtjer  16,  1943.  Presiaential  Decree 
No.  2,569,  placing  fuels  and  lubricants  used  ii 
military  machinery  in  the  essential  consumptioo 
category.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  3,  1943.) 
1606.  September  16,  1943.  Presidential  Reio- 
lution  No.  5,067-939,  providing  for  medial 
services  for  the  interned  crews  of  the  Germai 
shifts  Graf  Spee  and  Tacoma.  {Diario  Ofni, 
September  29,  1943.) 

162.  October  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,605,  regulating  the  manufacture,  importatkv. 
transportation,  sale,  and  use  of  firearms  and  a- 
plosives.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  2,  1943.) 

163.  October  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
924-943,  prescribing  regulations  governing  tki 
issuance  of  certificates  for  obtaining  wire.  {Dim 
Oficial,  October  21,  1943.) 

164.  October  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Nc 
2,015-943,  approving  prices  fixed  by  tk 
ANCAP  for  syrups,  wine  alcohols,  etc.  {Dim 
Oficial,  October  21,  1943.) 

165.  October  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  .V 
419-942,  amplifying  the  provisions  of  the  deem 
of  August  16,  1943  (see  Uruguay  144,  Bulleti' 
January  1944),  in  regard  to  rubber  rationing,  aK 
again  requiring  declarations  of  rubber  stocks  a 
hand.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  8,  1943.) 

166.  November  3,  1943.  Presidential  Dec*'" 
No.  189-943,  appropriating  2,570  pesos  forth 
payment  of  premiums  of  20  pesos  per  hectare  a 
land  devoted  to  the  production  of  jute,  as  a  meat: 
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of  Stimulating  jute  production  in  the  country. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  18,  1943.) 

167.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  85-943,  charging  the  Permanent  Gasogene 
Ck)mmission  with  organizing  and  carrying  out  an 
extended  test  of  motor  vehicles  equipped  with 
gasogenes.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  10,  1943.) 

168.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

Xo.  480-943,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  for 
imported  tin.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  10, 
1943.) 

169.  Novemoer  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1,581-943,  prescribing  sjiecial  measures  gov¬ 
erning  utilization  of  existing  tin  plate  stocks. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  10,  1943.) 

170.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2,200-943,  fixing  prices  for  certain  imported 

potatoes.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  10,  1943.) 

171.  November  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  5,067-939,  authorizing  the  movement  of 
specified  interned  German  sailors  to  a  new  place 
of  internment.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  17, 
1943.) 

172.  November  10,  1943.  Presidential  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  5,067-939,  appointing  a  doctor  to  attend 
one  of  the  German  internment  establishments. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  17,  1943.) 

173.  November  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,494-943,  fixing  the  price  throughout  the 
republic  for  sisal  twine.  {Diario  Oficial,  November 
18, 1943.) 

174.  November  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
■No.  419-942,  amending  the  decree  of  October  29, 
1943  (see  165  above),  to  facilitate  the  obtainment 
of  rationed  tires  and  other  rubber  products. 
[Diario  Oficial,  November  26,  1943.) 

175.  November  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,580-943,  fixing  prices  for  sheet  iron  and 
steel  plate.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  26,  1943.) 

176.  November  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,265-43,  approving  fuel  oil  prices  fixed  by 
the.\NCAP.  {Diario  OAfa/,  November  29, 1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

121.  October  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  9, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  amending  Resolution 
No.  8  (see  Venezuela  119,  Bulletin,  February 
1944)  to  waive  imjxirt  licenses  on  shipments  leav¬ 
ing  a  foreign  port  before  November  5,  1943. 
(Gactta  Oficial,  October  22,  1 943.) 

122.  October  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  88, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  repealing 


Resolutions  Nos.  67  and  77  (see  Venezuela  9>ld 
and  107,  Bulletin,  July  and  October  1943)  and 
fixing  new  maximum  sale  prices  for  medicinal 
products  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Numero  52  Extraordinario,  October  27,  1943.) 

123.  October  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  89, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  rejjealing  re¬ 
strictions  on  sales  of  carbide  contained  in  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  61  of  November  19,  1942  (see  Venezuela 
80.  Bulletin,  April  1943),  continuing  maximum 
prices  fixed  in  Resolution  No.  65  (see  Venezuela 
876,  Bulletin,  July  1943),  and  requiring  dealers 
in  carbide  to  make  monthly  repiorts  to  the  Board 
covering  supplies  on  hand  and  amounts  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales,  with  prices  and  names  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  29,  1943.) 

124.  November  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  240,  limiting  the  exercise  of  certain  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  and  prescribing  regulations  for 
the  exjKjrt  of  coffee.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  8, 
1943.) 

125.  November  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  10, 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  waiving  import  license 
requirements  prescribed  in  Resolution  No.  1  (see 
Venezuela  100,  Bulletin,  August  1943)  on  im¬ 
ports  whose  value  does  not  exceed  100  bolivares. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  November  6,  1943.) 

126.  November  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  241,  limiting  the  exercise  of  certain  guarantees 

provided  in  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the 
export  of  goods  or  money  to  countries  occupied 
by  nations  at  war  with  any  American  nation, 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  certain  steps 
when  required  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation  or  the  continent,  and  creating  within  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  an  Alien  Profjerty 
Custody  Commission.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November 
10,  1943.) 

127.  November  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  246,  expropriating  the  Great  Venezuelan 
Railroad  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  241 
(see  Venezuela  126  above),  and  prescribing  pro¬ 
cedure  for  evaluation  and  indemnization.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  13,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

23a.  June  29,  1942.  Agieement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
approving  the  so-called  Canol  Project  which  in¬ 
cluded,  among  other  things,  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Norman  Wells  and  the 
laying  of  a  pipieline  from  Norman  Wells  to  White- 
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horse  capable  of  delivering  3,000  barrels  of  oil 
daily  to  supply  the  United  States  Army  in  Canada 
and  Alaska.  (Mentioned  in  The  Department  of 
State  Bu//r/in,  January  15,  1944.) 

68r.  January  13,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  the  extension  of  the  fuel  supply  for  the  United 
States  Army  in  Canada  and  Alaska  (see  23<2 
above),  through  the  drilling  of  exploratory  welk 
in  Northwest  C.anada  and  Alaska.  Notes  dated 
January  19,  1943,  February  17,  1943,  and  March 
13,  1943,  were  exchanged  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  further  defining  the  particular  districts 
in  which  the  exploratory  drilling  was  to  take 
place.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January 

15,  1944.) 

112i.  September  6, 1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  recruiting  and  placement  of  workers  for 
the  Amazon  rubber  region,  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  through  the  Rubber 
Development  Corporation  would  deposit  12,400,- 
000  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  to  be  used  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  in  providing  the  workers. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September 

16.  1943.) 

115a.  September  29,  1943.  Supplementary 


agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  rubber  prices,  the 
base  price  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
Brazilian  rubber  being  raised  from  39  cents  to  45 
cents.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
October  7,  1943.) 

137.  February  8,  1944.  Supplemental  agree, 
ment  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
Rubber  Development  Corporation  (an  agency 
of  the  U.  S.  Government)  of  a  premium  of  331i 
percent,  amounting  to  15  cents  per  pound,  over 
the  present  price  of  45  cents  p>cr  pound,  for  all 
rubber  received  from  Brazil  during  the  period 
February  9,  1944  to  March  31,  1945.  This 
premium  is  being  paid  in  order  to  offset  the 
increase  in  production  costs  in  Brazil  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  maximum  production; 
and  in  turn  Brazil  will  undertake  to  assume  all 
future  development  expanses  in  Brazil,  has  agreed 
to  aid  the  rubber  program  by  making  imnx- 
diately  available  the  sum  of  10,000,000  cruzeini 
(about  $500,000),  and  has  relieved  the  Rubber 
Development  Corporation  of  certain  obligations 
which  it  had  assumed  with  a  view  to  stabilizing 
production  costs  in  the  Amazon.  (Press  Releast, 
Rubber  Development  Corporation,  \Va.shington, 
February  8,  1944.) 


Pan  American  News 


Mexican-United  States  treaty  on 
various  rivers 

Following  negotiations  lasting  several 
months  a  treaty  was  signed  on  February  3, 
1944,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  relating  to  the  conservation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  use  of  the  available  water 
supply  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort 
Quitman,  Texas,  and  of  the  Colorado  and 
Tijuana  Rivers.  The  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  United  States  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State;  the  Hon¬ 
orable  George  S.  Messersmith,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Mexico;  and  the 


Honorable  Lawrence  N.  Lawson,  United 
States  Commissioner  on  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico;  and  for  Mexico  by  His  Excellenq 
Doctor  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Mexi¬ 
can  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and 
Sehor  Rafael  Fernandez  MacGregor,  Mex¬ 
ican  Commissioner  on  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

The  signature  of  this  treaty  marks  a  step 
of  epic  importance  in  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy. 
The  adjustment  of  these  international 
w'ater  problems  had  defied  settlement  for 
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many  years.  In  fact,  the  matter  dates 
back  practically  to  the  time  in  which 
boundarv’  treaties  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  signed  in  the  period  1848  to 
1853.  Recently,  agreeing  that  a  .solution 
of  this  long-standing  problem  would  be  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  renewed  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  an  equitable  and  fair  settlement 
in  the  national  interest  of  both  countries. 
The  discussions,  carried  on  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  reached  their  culmination 
in  the  treaty  signed  on  February  3 — -an 
outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
attained  when  two  countries  decide  to 
resolve  their  differences,  however  difficult, 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  concerned. 

The  treaty  provides  that  it  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  From  such  time  as  the  treaty 
enters  into  force,  the  International  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission  will  be  known  as  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com¬ 
mission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  question  of  the  conservation  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  has 
long  been  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  both  countries  the 
dc\'elopment  of  towns,  cities,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  along  their  common  bound¬ 
ary  has  been  possible  only  because  of  the 
availability  of  water  from  these  streams. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  rapid  expansion 
of  communities,  as  well  as  of  irrigated 
crop-producing  areas,  has  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  demands  upon  the 
water  supply  and  has  thus  emphasized 
during  recent  years  the  necessity  for  an 
international  agreement  covering  these 
rivers. 

The  metropolitan  districts  of  Southern 
California,  with  their  greatly  increased 
population  and  attendant  industrial 
growth,  as  well  as  the  large  developed 


agricultural  area  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baja  California,  Mexico,  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  availability  and  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  On  this 
river  large  storage  dams  and  other  facili¬ 
ties.  including  flcxxl  protection  works, 
already  provide  for  the  conservation  for 
the  beneficial  use  of,  and  protection 
against,  flood  waters  w'hich  formerly 
caused  extensive  damage.  By  the  terms 
of  the  new  treaty  the  tw'o  Governments 
will  undertake  the  construction  of  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  and  works  in  order  to  bring 
the  Colorado  River  under  still  better 
control  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural, 
municipal,  and  industrial  uses. 

The  Rio  Grande  \’alley  below  El  Paso, 
Texas,  with  over  half  a  million  acres  of 
intensively  developed  lands  in  cultivation, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  agricultural 
area  in  Mexico,  together  with  a  number  of 
important  towns  and  cities  in  both  coun¬ 
tries,  primarily  depend  upon  the  limi¬ 
trophe  reach  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  their 
water  supply.  In  these  areas  precipitation 
alone  is  insufficient  to  sustain  either  in¬ 
habitants  or  crop  production,  and  the 
demands  for  water  in  both  countries 
have  now  become  so  great  as  to  make 
inadequate  the  natural  flow  of  the  river. 

In  view  of  the  present  and  probable 
future  w'ater  requirements  along  the 
limitrophe  reach  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
two  Governments,  under  the  terms  of  the 
present  treaty,  will  construct  and  operate 
large  conservation,  storage,  and  flood  pro¬ 
tection  w'orks  on  this  river  between  Fort 
Quitman,  Tex.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Furthermore,  they  will  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  power  generation  at  inter¬ 
national  hydroelectric  plants. 

The  treaty  provides  for  urgently  needed 
works  and  facilities,  and  improvements 
to  those  now  existing,  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  control,  and  use  of  the  available 
water  supply  of  the  three  rivers  and  for 
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the  equitable  apportionment  of  such  water 
supply,  thereby  not  only  confirming  pres¬ 
ent  beneficial  water  uses  but  also  assuring 
additional  developments  in  lx)th  countries. 

Agreements  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay 

.\t  Villa  Montes,  Bolivia,  on  November 
16,  1943,  representatives  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  signed  a  protocol,  three  agree¬ 
ments,  and  five  notes  designed  to  solidify 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  promote  more  active  economic 
and  cultural  cooperation.  The  docu¬ 
ments  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  protocol  on  international  cooperation  in 
which  the  two  governments  agreed  that  the 
economic  and  political  problems  of  their  resjjec- 
tive  countries  arise  in  large  part  from  their  land¬ 
locked  f>osition,  that  the  limitations  of  such  a 
fHKition  imjjede  economic  development,  and  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  both  countries  to 
render  mutual  assistance  in  negotiations  under¬ 
taken  to  solve  this  problem. 

2.  Agreement  on  the  constitution  of  a  mixed 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  commission  to  study  and 
present  to  the  two  governments  the  bases  for  a 
commercial  treaty  and  the  outline  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  modus  vivendi  to  regulate  commercial 
relations  until  ttie  final  diplomatic  instrument  is 
drawn  up. 

3.  Agreement  for  the  installation  of  an  oil  pipe 
line  to  transport  Bolivian  oil  to  a  navigable  f>oint 
on  the  Paraguay  river  in  Paraguayan  territory. 

4.  Agreement  for  concerted  action  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  capital  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway  directly  connecting  the  two  countries. 

The  notes  agreed  to  the  following: 

1.  To  proceed  to  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  Radio-telegraphic  Convention  signed  in  .Asun¬ 
cion  on  March  28,  1940,  so  that  direct  radio-tele¬ 
graphic  communications  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  could  be  commenced  by  January  14, 
1944. 

2.  To  carry  out  the  protocol  signed  in  La  Paz 
on  October  20,  1939,  and  to  undertake  the  corre¬ 
sponding  negotiations  with  Pan  American  Grace 
Airways  to  begin  immediate  weekly  air  service 
between  La  Paz  and  Asuncidn. 


3.  To  negotiate  jointly  with  the  Argentine  gov. 
ernment  for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  railway 
tariffs  for  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  products  ia 
transit  to  one  country  or  the  other  via  the  Formosa- 
Embarcacidn  route  through  Argentine  territory. 

4.  To  recommend  to  the  resjiective  offices  o( 
each  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs  the  realization 
of  the  agreement  for  intellectual  intcrchangt 
signed  in  La  Paz  on  October  20,  1929. 

5.  To  give  effect  to  Art.  7  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Boundaries  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  July  21,  1938,  which  says:  “Tht 
Republic  of  Paraguay  guarantees  the  amplest  free 
transit  through  its  territory,  and  especially 
through  the  zone  of  Puerto  Casado,  of  merchan¬ 
dise  arriving  from  abroad  and  of  the  products 
which  issue  from  Bolivia  to  be  embarked  for 
abroad  through  the  said  zone  of  Puerto  Casado: 
with  the  right  for  Bolivia  to  install  customs  agen. 
cies  and  construct  depsots  and  stores  in  the  zone  of 
the  said  psort.  The  regulations  of  this  article  will 
be  the  object  of  a  later  commercial  convention  b^ 
tween  both  republics,”  and  to  constitute  a  mixed 
commission  to  study  and  present  to  the  two  gov. 
ernments  within  60  days  a  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Brazil  establishes  Jive  new  border 
territories 

By  the  terms  of  Decree-Law  No.  5812  of 
September  13,  1943,  published  in  tht 
Diario  Oficial  of  Brazil  September  27, 
1943,  and  effective  October  1,  1943,  the 
new  federal  territories  of  Amapa,  Rio 
Branco,  Guapore,  Ponta  Pora,  and  Iguassu 
were  created  from  parts  of  the  peripheral 
•States  of  Para,  Amazonas,  Mato  Grosso. 
Parana,  and  Santa  Catarina. 

The  Territory  of  Amapa,  established  ii 
the  State  of  Para  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  country,  is  bounded  b 
the  Dutch  and  French  Guianas,  tht 
.\tlantic  Ocean,  the  Canal  do  Nortt 
(Northern  Channel),  the  Amazon  to  tht 
mouth  of  the  Jari  River,  and  the  Jari  to 
its  source  in  the  Tumuc-humac  Mountains. 

The  Territory  of  Rio  Branco,  separated 
from  the  State  of  .\mazonas,  is  bounded  on 
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the  north,  northeast,  and  east  by  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana; 
on  the  southeast  and  south  by  the  Anaua 
River  to  its  mouth  at  the  Branco  River, 
and  by  the  latter  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Negro  River;  it  then  follows  the  line  of  the 
Negro  to  the  Padauari  River,  continues 
along  that  river  to  the  Marari  River,  and 
then  follows  the  latter  to  its  source  in  the 
Tapirapeco  mountain  range. 

The  Territory  of  Guapore,  which  for¬ 
merly  comprised  part  of  the  States  of 
,\mazonas  and  Mato  Grosso,  has  these 
general  limits:  on  the  northwest,  the  Ituxi 
and  Purus  Rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  at  the  Mucuim  River;  on  the  north¬ 
east,  east,  and  southeast,  the  Mucuim 
River  to  the  parallel  that  passes  through 
the  Igarape  (channel)  Cunia;  along  that 
parallel  to  the  end  of  the  Igarape  Cunia, 
then  the  Madeira,  Gi-Parana  (or  Ma¬ 
chado),  Comemoragao  (or  Floriano),  and 
Cabixi  Rivers  to  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  with  the  Guapore;  on  the  south, 
southwest,  and  west,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  Territory  of 
Acre,  and  the  State  of  Amazonas. 

The  Territory  of  Ponta  Pora,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  State  of  Mato  Grosso,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by 
the  Paraguay  River  from  the  mouth  of 
the  .Apa  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi¬ 
randa;  on  the  northeast,  east,  and  south¬ 
east,  roughly,  by  the  Miranda  and  Nioaque 
Rivers,  the  Jacarezinho  and  Laranjeira 
ravines,  the  Canada,  Taquarussu,  Can- 
galha,  Brilhante,  Ivinheima,  and  Parana 
Rivers;  and  on  the  south  and  southwest, 
by  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  Territory  of  Iguassu,  made  up  of 
parts  of  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa 
Catarina,  lies  between  the  Ivai,  Tapiracui, 
Areia,  Pequiri,  Cascudo,  Guarani,  Iguassu, 
Butia,  Chopin,  and  Uruguay  Rivers  on 
the  north,  northeast,  east,  and  southeast; 
the  Uruguay  River  and  the  Republic  of 


Argentina  on  the  south;  and  the  Republics 
of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  on  the  south¬ 
west,  west,  and  northwest. 

glance  at  a  map  of  Brazil  will  show 
that  the  five  new  territories  are  all  border 
regions.  The  creation  of  these  smaller 
units  along  Brazil’s  vast  borderland  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  greater  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency  and  border  control. 

Decree-Law  No.  5839  of  September  21, 
1943,  published  in  the  Didrio  Oficial  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1943  and,  like  the  previously 
mentioned  law,  effective  October  1,  1943, 
prescribes  rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  administration  of  the  five  new  federal 
territories.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law, 
the  Territory  of  Amapa  is  divided  into 
three  municipalities  or  boroughs,  Amapa 
(the  capital),  Macapa,  and  Mazagao;  the 
Territory  of  Rio  Branco  into  two  munici¬ 
palities,  Boa  Vista  (the  capital)  and 
Catrimani;  the  Territory  of  Guapore  into 
four  municipalities,  Labrea,  Porto  Velho 
(the  capital),  Alto  Madeira,  and  Guajara 
Mirim;  the  Territory  of  Ponta  Pora  into 
seven  municipalities,  Porto  Murtinho, 
Bela  Vista,  Ponta  Pora  (the  capital), 
Dourados,  Maracaju,  Bonito,  and  Porto 
Esjaeranga;  and  the  Territory  of  Iguassu 
into  four  municipalities,  Foz  de  Iguassu 
(the  capital),  ClevelSndia,  Mangueirinha, 
and  Xapeco. 

Each  territory  will  be  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  must  be  a  native  Brazilian, 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  to  be  named  by 
the  President.  Each  municipality  will  be 
governed  by  a  prefect,  a  native  Brazilian 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  68  years,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Governor.  The 
municipalities  or  boroughs  are  authorized 
to  levy  license  fees,  and  property,  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  public  service  taxes.  Ample 
provision  is  made  in  the  regulations  for 
the  continuance  of  services  which  formerly 
were  carried  on  by  the  respective  States 
of  which  the  territories  were  a  part  and 
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for  the  continuance  of  judiciary  and  other 
functions.  Beginning  January  1,  1944, 
any  taxes  due  the  former  States  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Also,  to  maintain  order,  at  least  one  army 
troop  was  to  be  located  in  each  territory, 
at  a  place  or  places  to  be  designated  by 
the  Governor.  The  provisions  of  previous 
Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  territorial 
administration  w'ere  also  made  applicable 
to  the  new  territories. 

Colombian  exports  of  cattle 
to  Panama  increase 

Colombia  has  been  exporting  a  fair  number 
of  cattle  to  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  in 
the  past  2  years  in  order  to  meet  Panama's 
increased  wartime  demand  for  beef.  Ex¬ 
ports  to  that  destination  increased  from 
2,480  head  during  the  last  4  months  of  1941 
to  17,818  head  in  1942.  In  1943,  exports 
for  the  first  7  months  of  the  year  reached 
12,408  head,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  was  unlikely  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  expxirtation  of  more  than 
20,000  head  in  1943,  although  there  was 
ample  shipping  space  available  for  more 
than  that  number  of  cattle.  Space  was 
repxjrted  to  be  available  for  the  shipment  of 
3,450  head  monthly,  or  about  40,000 
annually. 

Cattle  for  exfxjrt  are  purchased  in  the 
Department  of  Bolivar  and  represent 
cattle  produced  in  the  important  Carib¬ 
bean  coastal  cattle-producing  region  of 
Colombia,  comprised  of  the  Departments 
of  Bolivar,  Atlantico,  and  Magdalena. 
The  cattle  are  moved  to  the  port  of 
embarkation  on  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo 
on  the  hoof.  More  than  half  of  the 
grazing  area  of  Colombia  is  concentrated 


in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast,  adjacent  to  Panama.  In  1938, 
of  the  8  million  cattle  in  Colombia  22 
percent  were  in  this  Department.*  At 
present,  shipments  are  almost  exclusively 
to  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.  From 
September  1941,  when  this  movement 
began,  through  July  31,  1943,  32,706 
head  were  exported.  Colombia  normally 
imports  more  cattle  than  are  exported, 
principally  from  Venezuela.  In  the  year 
1941  when  only  2,820  head  were  ex¬ 
ported,  imports  amounted  to  17,726  head, 
the  bulk  from  Venezuela. 

During  and  after  World  War  I,  Colom¬ 
bian  cattle  were  shipped  to  Panama  as  at 
present.  During  the  years  1918  to  1922, 
inclusive,  93,000  head  w'ent  to  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1922  and  1923, 
20,000  head  or  more  were  shipped  to 
Mexico,  and  in  1924  and  1925  15,000 
were  .shipped  to  Peru.  Since  then  exports 
have  Ijeen  relatively  small  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war.' 

Latin  American  conferences  and 
congresses 

The  following  conferences  and  congresses, 
held  in  the  Latin  American  republics 
during  the  last  months  of  1943,  are  the 
concrete  expression  of  a  growing  interest 
in  the  dissemination  of  new  ideas  and  new 
ideals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
approximately  half  of  these  conventions 
are  the  first  of  their  kind  in  their  respective 
countries. 

Argentina 

Tucumin,  August  14.  Industrial  Congress  and 

Exposition. 

Buenos  Aires,  August  23-28.  Third  Argentint 

Cotton  Congress. 

>  See  Kathryn  //.  Wylie,  “  The  Agriculture  4 
Colombia,”  in  "‘Foreign  Agriculture  Bulletin,”  Ur,iUi 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  1942,  and  ‘^Foreign  Crops  and  Markets f 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Waslnngt*.' 
D.  C.,  September  1943. 
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Buenos  Aires,  September.  First  Argentine  Indus¬ 
trial  Mining  Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  3-5.  Fifth  Argentine 
Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  12.  Fifteenth  Argentine 
Congress  of  Surgery. 

Bolivia 

Cochabamba,  September  15.  Second  National 
Medical  Congress. 

Chile 

Santiago,  September  10-14.  Second  Congress  of 
the  Chilean  Labor  Confederation. 

Valparaiso,  October  15.  Second  Commercial 
Retailers’  Congress. 

Santiago,  October  27.  First  National  Congress 
of  Students  of  Education. 

Colombia 

Medellin,  September  15.  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Coofieratives. 

Bogota,  November  1.  First  National  Congress  of 
Secondary  Education. 

Bucaramanga,  December  6.  Sixth  National 
Labor  Congress. 

Cuba 

Habana,  July  26-31.  Conference  of  the  directors 
of  C.  T.  A.  L.  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores 
de  la  America  Latina). 
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El  Salvador 

San  Salvador,  November  5.  Third  Congress  of 
.Municipalities. 

San  Salvador,  November  5-7.  First  National 
Child  Congress. 

San  Miguel,  December  1 1 .  Third  Medical  Con¬ 
gress. 

Haiti 

Port-au-Prince,  October  5.  Congress  of  Rural 
Medicine. 

Mexico 

Mexico  City,  July  26-31.  Second  Mexican 
National  Congress  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Medicine. 

Mexico  City,  August  1 5-22.  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Public  Welfare. 

Guadalajara,  October  31-November  6.  First 
Mexican  Cancer  Congress. 

Cuernavaca,  November  25-27.  First  National 
Congress  of  Mathematicians. 


Peru 

Lima,  December  2.  First  National  Health  Con¬ 
ference. 

Uruguay 

Montevideo,  August  26-29.  Second  National 
Medical  Convention. 

San  Jos6,  August  28.  National  Congress  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry. 

Venezuela 

Cjiracas,  October  24.  First  Venezuelan  Congress 
of  Journalists. 

Maracaibo,  December  10-11.  Second  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Tuberculosis  Congress. 

Inter-American 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  8.  First  Pan  American 
Physical  Education  Congress. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  8.  Second  Conference, 
Inter- American  Bar  Association. 

Porto  Alegre,  September  20-23.  International 
Congress  on  Technical  Standards. 

Panama,  September  27-October  4.  First  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics. 

Buenos  Aires,  October.  First  Congress  of  His- 
panic-American  Culture. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  12.  Second  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Congress  of  Surgery. 

Mexico  City,  October  12-21.  First  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Demographic  Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  17-22.  First  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Radiology  Congress. 


Dominican  packing  plant 

A  model  slaughterhouse,  packing,  and 
refrigeration  plant  has  been  built  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Constructed  by  a 
Missouri  firm,  the  plant  combines  efficiency 
with  pleasing  architecture.  The  main 
building  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first 
containing  the  slaughterhouse  (which  has 
a  capacity  of  15  or  20  head  of  cattle  or  35 
or  more  smaller  animals  per  hour),  and  the 
second  containing  the  freezing  units  and 
the  processing  rooms  for  the  meat  and  its 
byproducts!  Beside  the  main  building  is  a 
smaller  one  housing  the  offices. 
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The  slaughterhouse  has  modern  tender¬ 
izing  and  other  equipment  which  cuts 
waste  to  a  minimum.  The  section  in  which 
byproducts  are  prepared  is  able  to  utilize 
parts  previously  thrown  away  as  useless. 
Among  other  articles,  this  section  produces 
and  prepares  fats  and  greases,  fertilizer, 
hides,  bristles  for  brushes,  strings  for  rack¬ 
ets,  and  surgical  catgut.  The  manufacture 
of  lard  is  important,  since  the  w'ar  has 
brought  about  a  scarcity  of  this  product. 

National  Nutrition  Board  in 
Panama 

in  accordance  with  recommendations 
contained  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  at  its  meeting  in  May  1943, 
to  the  effect  that  individual  governments 
should  establish  national  nutrition  organ¬ 
izations  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  ascertaining  food-consumption  habits 
and  the  nutritional  status  and  needs  of 
their  populations  and  the  framing  of  na¬ 
tional  food  and  nutrition  policies,  a  decree 
was  recently  approved  in  Panama  crea¬ 
ting  a  National  Nutrition  Board. 

The  new  Board  will  be  composed  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural,  Livestock, 
and  Industrial  Bank,  who  will  be  chair¬ 
man,  and  six  experts  in  education,  health, 
nutrition,  economics,  and  agriculture.  Its 
duties,  in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned, 
will  include  the  study  of  legislation  relat¬ 
ing  to  health,  agriculture,  and  nutrition; 
the  recommendation  of  legislative  reforms 
in  those  fields;  the  stimulation  of  food  pro¬ 


duction;  and  the  dissemination  of  inforn 
tion  relating  to  the  principles  and  practi^ 
cal  application  of  the  science  of  nutritio 
in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  prop 
food  habits  to  all  social  groups. 

New  child  welfare  and  labor 
publications  in  Spanish 

In  recent  months  two  new  Spani 
language  periodicals  in  the  fields  of  chi 
welfare  and  labor  have  appieared. 

In  July  1943  the  first  issue  of  Infam 
the  authorized  Spanish  version  of  Ti 
Child,  monthly  bulletin  of  the  ChildrcD’i 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
bor,  was  published  in  Mexico  City.  It  i 
published  by  the  Pan  American  Institui 
of  Bibliography  and  Documentation  ai 
its  object  is  to  keep  similar  bureaus  ai 
organizations  in  Latin  America  regul 
informed  on  child  welfare  activities,  pi 
grams,  and  services. 

Reflecting  an  interest  in  the  promotkf 
of  in  ter- American  labor  solidarity,  th^i 
American  Federation  of  Labor  began  pui 
lication  in  February  1944  of  a  new  Sp. 
ish-language  news  bulletin  which  will 
airmail  twice  a  month  to  labor  organi 
tions  and  publications,  daily  newspapt 
radio  stations,  and  leading  figures  in  g( 
ernment  and  other  fields  throughout  Lati 
America.  The  purpose  of  the  new's  sei 
ice,  which  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a  sew 
column  clipsheet,  is  to  promote  “grea 
friendship  and  understanding  between 
workers  of  Latin  America  and  those  of  tl 
United  States.”  j  i 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  11.50;  Spanish 
edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935,  25  cenu 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Basic  Principles  of  the  Inter-American  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — El  Salvador — Gua¬ 
temala — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico —  Nicaragua —  Panama —  Paraguay —  Peru  — Urug;uay — Venezuela 
Buenos  Aires — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Sal¬ 
vador — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temp>orarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — ^Tagua — Tin — ^Tonka  Bean — 

Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  tind  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Series  For  Young  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recording's  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  From  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  ^tween  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Repubhes,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  America — $1 .00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeog;raphed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1 .00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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